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THE SONG OF THE WIND. 





I HEARD the wind of the Winter, | **She has covered the trees with leaflets ; | **And I'll sail high over the hill-tops, | **T will cover the blue, blue heavens 
As he hurried across the lea: | 1 will strip them naked and bare; | - And burst the lowering cloud, | With beetling clouds of storm ; 
‘*Ho ho!” he cried, ‘‘on every side | And vain is their wail to the winter gale, | Till down and down, o'er the meadow brown, | And bleak to the eye shall be the sky 
There is labor awaiting me. For I heed not sigh nor prayer. | ‘The snow shall fall like a shroud. | That the Summer made fair and warm.” 
I must toil for the stern new-comer, I will wither each bud and blossom ; I will bind in icy fetters | On sped the wind of the Winter. 
And baile the smile o’ the sun, That she scattered upon the lea, The stream that the Summer loves ; “*T slaughter, and who will save ? 
And the work of that coquette, Summer, And [ll beat on the earth’s green bosom | And bleak and grim and dark and dim | Ay, who?” he cried; ‘‘for both deep and wide 
Must all, a// be undone. i Till it’s brown as brown can be. | Will I render her smiling groves. | «Am I digging the Summer's grave.” 
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Fig. 1.—Basque ror Gikn rrom 10 To 12 YEARS on. Fig. 2.—Warkinc Coat ror Cuirp From 1 To 8 Years OLp. Fig. 3.—PAavetot ror Boy rrom 3 to 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 61-67. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 55-60. 
Fig. 4.—Perisse ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. Figs. 5 and 6.—MAntTLe For Girt FRoM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. Fig. 7.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 68-72. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 33-37. For description see Supplement. 
Fig. 8.—Suit ror Boy From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. Fig. 9.—Basqurt For Girt From 10 To 12 Years OLp. Fig. 10.—Suir ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 46-49. For description see Supplement. , 





WINTER WRAPPINGS AND SUITS FOR CHILDREN FROM 1 TO 14 YEARS OLD. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
: By ALICE CARY. 
Last night I sat beside the pane 
And heard across the mist of rain 
A wild bird's twitter low, 
And thought how soon the leafy nests, 
Now warm with little speckle-breasts, 
Would be filled full of snow. 


I saw the withered, wet leaves fall, 
‘And cried, God shield and save ye all, 
Black birds, and blue, and brown ; 
And all tribe of noisy things, 
With in your ashen wings 

Soft as the thistle’s down. 


And with top-knots on your heads 
Of crimson grains or scarlet reds, 
And tongues so wild and loud, 
God -have, I said, in kindest care, 
Seeing ye drift along the air 
Like some bright sunset cloud. 


And ye in gray and russet suits, 

And ye with ruffles all in flutes 
About your necks ashine, 

When April sends her lamps of dew, 

To light the darkened daisies *hrough, 
God fetch ye, darlings mine! 


And ye with tuneful, tender throats, 

And ye with white and spotless coats, 
And ye that hold in scorn 

Soft. music, and while summer gleams 

Sit by your doubles in the et-»ams 
Snapping your bills of how. 


Ah, let what will my life befall, 

I still shall love and need ye all: 
Nor can my heart make choice, 

Or hold the nightingale preferred 

Above the cuckoo, less a bird 
Than just a wandering voice. 


Therefore I pray, and can but pra; 

Lord keep, and bring them back w: 
Shall come, with shining train 

Thick broideréd with leaves of wheat. 

And butterflies and field-pinks sweet, 
And yellow bees and rain. 


Yea, bring them back across the seas 
In clouds of golden witnesses, 
The grand, the grave, the gay; 
And, if Thy holy will it be, 
Keep me alive, once more to see 
The glad and glorious day. 
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CH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain illustrations, patterns, and descriptions of a 
great variety of Serge, Empress Cloth, Cashmere, 
Merino, and other Winter Dresses for Ladies and 
Children ; Mourning Caps, Collars, and Cravats ;) 
Ladies’ Dress and Breakfast Caps, Baschtik Hoods, 
Fichus, Postillion Basques, Coiffures, Photograph 
Stands, Work-Bags, Mouchoir Cases, etc., etc. 

Ie Our next Number will contain a stylish 
and serviceable Vest-Casaque Walking Suit, of 
which a Cut Pattern is published. For the full 
list of the Cut Patterns published by us, see Adver- 
tisement on page 750 of this Number. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


h UCH of the happiness of life depends upor 
little things, things so little, in fact, tha 
they are often either neglected or despised 
Great matters generally force themselves on th: 
attention by their own weight, and thus there i 
less danger of forgetting or disregarding them 
If a man’s house is on fire, the intensity of th. 
heat compels him to an effort to put it out or t: 
save himself from being burned. If his chim- 
ney only smokes, the discomfort of smarting eye 
and stifled breath is undoubtedly inconvenient 
but is not immediately dangerous, and being 
sufferable, is often endured without any serious 
endeavor to remedy it. The sum of human 
misery, consequently, to be set down to the ac- 
count of smoky chimneys is far greater tha 
that to be credited to all the house-burnings. 

The serious ills of life are sure to make such a 
appeal to human power that it either summon 
enough force successfully to oppose, or patienc: 
submissively to endure them. The petty an- 
noyances irritate the mind, but do not provok«- 
it to an antagonism sufficient for resistance. 
The sufferer seems affected by them, very much 
as a sleeping person is when worried by a gnat 
or a mosquito. He turns about restlessly, and 
evidently disturbed by the pertinacity of the 
buzz and the sharpness of the sting, but yet con- 
tinues his uneasy rest without raising a finger to 
drive away or annihilate the cause of his dis- 
comfort, 

Sypney Smitu, that practical philosopher, 
was especially gifted with an insight into the 
philosophy of little things. He was, in fact, of 
so enlarged a wisdom that he sought human 
happiness wherever he could find it, glad to se- 
cure it in any quantity known, great or small, 
and did not disdain, in its pursuit, to turn from 
the study of the policy of nations to the consti- 
tution of a salad mixture. Many of his apo- 
thegms have no other purpose than to inculcate 
an attention to small things, of the importance 





of which he never was forgetful. His writings 


are full of such sayings as these; Persons should 
make the rooms in which they live as cheerful 
as possible, taking care that the paper with 
which the wall is covered should be of a brill- 
iant, lively color, hanging up pictures or prints, 
and covering the chimney-piece with beautiful 
china, Some pursuit, however trifling, is es- 
sential. The fox, when caught, is worth no- 


thing ; he is followed for the pleasure of the 


following. A nice person sits bodkin; never 
knocks over wine or melted butter; does not 
tread upon the dog’s foot or molest the family 
cat; eats soup without noise; laughs in the 
right place; and has a watchful and attentive 
eye. Manners are often too much neglected ; 
they are most important to men no less than to 
women. Pages might be filled with equally 
small things, illumined by the clear common- 
sense of that most practical of philosophers, 
Sypney Smita. 

Domestically the importance of attending to 
little things can hardly be overstated. Connu- 
bial happiness, it is certain, depends more upon 
them than upon any other class of causes. The 
constancy of matrimonial sympathy is made se- 
cure by the harmonious combination of the mi- 
nute but carefully guarded elements of life, as 
it is weakened and totally destroyed by the 
loose coherence of discordant and neglected 
particles. It is a well-known fact that more 
marriages are dissolved, if not by law, at least 
in practice, by incompatibility of temper than 
by any other cause. This incompatibility of 
temper means nothing more, as any one of the 
least social experience knows, than mutual dis- 
satisfaction in consequence of the neglect of 
small things. ‘The ruin of many a honsehold 
can be traced to no greater cause than an ha- 
bitually ill-cooked potato, the undue prolonga- 
tion of cold mutton, a perseverance in disheveled 
hair and shabby negiigé, or a parsimony of pleas- 
ant word and compliment. ‘These are all small 
things in themselves, but great in their effect 
upon the comfort, happiness, and harmony of 
the household. 

Wives need never fear to lose their hold upon 
their husbands’ affection and constancy if they 
perseveringly take care to please them in small 
things, upon which the daily household enjoy- 
ment of the man depends. We recommend our 
dames to do what our friend SypNey Smiru did 
for the animals on his farm, ‘All animals 
have,” he said, ‘‘a passion for scratching their 
back-bones ; they break down your gates and 
palings to effect this. Look! ‘There is my 
universal scratcher, a sharp-edged pole, resting 
on a high and a low post, adapted to every 
height, from a horse to a lamb....I have not 
had a gate broken since I put it up.” If our 
matried women would establish home-scratch- 
ers we doubt not that their husbands would 
become less restless and more contented to re- 
main within the domestic fold. These scratch- 
ers might be metaphorically uepresented by a 
well-spread table of skillfully cooked food, a 
gentle word during that ill-tempered half hour 
before dinner, the indulgence, perhaps, of an 
occasional cigar or glass of wine, and the une- 
quivocal disinterestedness, now and then, of an 
endearment or an act of kindness. Woman, 
though so eager to exercise her power, is ap- 
parently ignorant of where it lies. She is too 
transcendental in her view, and looks too high 
and far for it, while it lies under her nose. It 
may be often discovered in no more elevated 
region than the kitchen, and the stew-pan may 
prove a reservoir of force equal to her most 
ambitious desire. A man at home, whatever 
he may be abroad, is a creature of very humble 
instincts; and if he is well fed and kindly treat- 
ed will be as submissive as the cat or any other 
domestic pet. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of a Little Word. 

Y DEAR JACK,—I was in town on one 

of the most disagreeable days of the sum- 

mer, when the mercury marked some torrid 
height, and the city was a blank, roaring wil- 
derness. ‘Toward evening I strolled out to 
change the scene a little, and, if possible, the 
feeling. A few sad hand-organs were wearily 
grinding out the melodies which no discomfort 
can affect, and which are always full of the 
tenderest and most delightful association. As 
I walked on and listened to the sound, softened 
and charmed by distance, I turned and re- 
turned, that I might not lose the train of pen- 
sive recollection. Once more I was in North- 
ern Italy, as in summers that are past—the re- 
gion which Mr. Henry James, Jun., so ex- 
quisitely reproduces in his ‘‘'Traveling Com- 
panions.” The rich repose, the spell of vague 
and various association, the picturesque figures 
and romantic scenes, the forms and faces and 
incidents of another life—for so it seems—all 
rose suddenly and lovely around me, like the 
northern lights on these autumn evenings, until 
I was fairly embowered in the solemn splendor. 
The organ-grinders in velvet jackets moved 
away, and I was suddenly conscious of bald 
brick houses and a disagreeable odor, and 
walked more rapidly, but with no particular 
purpose. Presently I turned into one of the 
squares where the form of foliage is still care- 
fully preserved in the middle of the city, and 
where a tree within the iron railing has the 








same effect as a bird hung in a cage in a par- 
lor. Little children were playing in the paths, 
and parents and nurses sat upon the benches. 
I joined them, and seated myself silently, and 
looked about me. Presently I saw a sorry 
figure approaching. It was a man in the poor- 
est clothes, leaning upon a cane as he walked— 
unshaven, slouching, with an aspect of listless 
despair, As he came nearer I looked at him 
more closely, and to my immense surprise rec- 


‘ognized old Simeon Meek. Great Heavens! 


thought I, what has befallen him? He was a 


famous merchant. He lived in splendor, Ev- 
ery body who came to town came to him. He 


was always President and Vice-President at all 
respectable, moral, and miscellaneous public 
meetings. What a sorry spectacle! What 
can have-ruined him? 

There is, unfortunately, usually one key to 
such a mystery, and we suppose the poor man 
to be the victim of drunkenness, One insidious 
habit masters him, and general wreck is the pen- 
alty. My dear Jack, we have seen it so often 
that we can not be Pharisaic. Yesterday Tom 
and Ned, and to-morrow—who? - Perhaps you 
andI! As Simeon came still nearer I observed 
that there was no convenient seat for him, and 
I rose to offer him mine. There was a certain 
quaint courtesy in the faded smile and’ weary 
tone with which he remarked, “Sir, I beg you 
not to rise; you are as old as Tam.” It was 
true enough, and there was no unkindness in 
the reminder, There was only, perhaps, a 
gentle rebuke that I sliould have implied that 
he evidently needed to sit more than I, for it 
was a courteous hint that his infirmities were 
apparent. ‘'True,” I answered, ‘‘ but I have 
been sitting long enough. Good-evening.” I 
moved away, seeing that he did not recognize 
me, or, perhaps, did not choose to; and when 
I looked back from the next path into which I 
strolled, I observed that he had seated himself 
and was apparently lost in reverie. 

I met Pry just outside the gate, and I told 
him whom I had seen. We had some conver- 
sation about poor Simeon, and I asked, ‘Is it 
really drink that has ruined him ?” 

“Not at all,’ answered Pry; ‘‘it is no one 
habit.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “is he universally 
debauched and abandoned ?” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Mr. Pry. “ He 
is the sad wreck you see because of his inability 
to pronounce the shortest word in the English 
language. He can’t say No!” 

We walked on together, and he told me the 
whole story. Simeon Meek was ‘started fair” 
by his father, and the business was enormous. 
His name, as I said, was constantly sought, and 
every body declared that he was the most gener- 
ous, kind-hearted man in town. He was a 
director in all the charities. His name was 
always down upon every paper for the most lib- 
eral subscriptions. Preachers pointed their 
charity sermons by allusions which every body 
understood. But at length sensible people com- 
plained that they had been dreadfully swindled 
by taking stock in the company to work cheese 
mines in the moon, or to build a cathedral 
at Terra del Fuego, or to sustain projects to 


adapt polar bears to lawn-mowers and other: 


garden uses. Others complained that they had 
given their names as vice-presidents to meet- 
ings of various kinds, at which collections were 
taken for great patriotic purposes in Thibet and 
Nova Zembla—collections which seemed to get 
no further than the pockets of adventurers in 
New York; and when their friends upbraided 
them for countenancing such impostures, they 
could only reply that they had allowed their 
names to be used because they had seen that of 
Simeon Meek. Poor widows lost every thing 
in the same way; and timid guardians and 
trustees invested the money of their innocent 
wards in kites and balloons because the name 
of Simeon Meek appeared upon all the lists as 
a large shareholder. ‘The company,” said 
every one of the prospectuses, in the most im- 
posing letters, ‘‘is satisfied to rest its claims to 
public confidence upon the fact that Simeon 
Meck, Esquire” (and his name was shown np 
in red capitals), ‘‘is one of the largest stock- 
holders and a director in the company.” The 
mischief done by that modest name was incal- 
culable. 

Meanwhile Mr. Meek’s own affairs gradually 
fell under suspicion. There were little un- 
pleasant hints about all that seeming prosperi- 
ty, which were like sudden whiffs of noxious 
odor wafted across the balmiest air. There 
were rumors of difficulties, suppressed, indeed, 
but constantly reappearing, and at last came 
the explosion. ‘It is with the utmost pain, 
which will be shared by the whole city, that 
we are compelled to announce the suspension 
of the old and honored house of Meck, Bland, 
& Buzzard, the circumstances of which are 
not wholly understood ; but the event involves 
no imputation upon the names of the gentle- 
men of the firm, who have our sincere sympa- 
thy.” The circumstances, were, however, very 


simple. They were, indeed, all comprised in 
one circumstance. Simeon Meek could not 
say no. He had “put his name upon friends’ 


paper,” as the newspapers presently announced, 
and the consequences were the failure of his 
house. Of course there was no recuperation 
for him, The great firm had been built up by 





a man who could say no; and when it fell, un- 
der a man who could not, it fell forever, 

It was pitiful to think of his swift decline. 
A hundred sharpers came to him, and offered 
him bubbles of the most attractive hue upon 
which to float in the airiest manner out of his 
troubles. He could not say no to any of them. 
He took all the bubbles, and they all broke, 
and he sank still further. And at last he has 
come to this. He lives with a daughter wlio 
married a poor young fellow who goes every 
morning to his office, as he calls it, and who 


‘does some indistinguishable business which he 


calls brokerage. But the poor fellow brings 
home very little money; and his wife remem- 
bers the days when she, the lovely Serena 
Meek, drove in her carriage. She can not 
remember her departed glories in patience ; 
and, my dear Jack, I am afraid that Simeon 
feels his daughter’s displeasure. She is per- 
fectly capable of saying no, and she has always 
the air of looking at him as if she were secretly 
asking, ‘‘ Why couldn’t you?” I don’t believe 
it is altogether pleasant to poor old Lear in 
Goneril’s house; and he comes out in the sum- 
mer evenings, or in the spring mornings, and 
strolls in the sun, and warms himself at the 
heavens, since the hearth is so cool; and as he 
sits upon the benches in the parks, patched 
and shabby, nobody imagines that it is Simeon 
Meek, whose name was once equally renowned 
in business and society. 

Poor old Simeon! But how many of them 
there are, and also how many who are going to 
be old Simeons next year, and ten years hence, 
and who are poor young Simeons now? They 
are even at school, some of them, and if I were 
master I fear that my heart would ache and 
break for them. They have no wish to go 
wrong ; indeed, they wish not to; but they can 
not say no, and away they go. ‘*How mean 
not to treat to custard-padding, when every boy 
does! Oh, mean Jack Horner,” cries some 
great, greedy, gluttonous, big boy Gobbler; and 
poor little Jacky wants to say that his father is 
poor, and he can not honestly afford to treat. 
But he can not say no. It sticks in his throat. 
He can conjugate forty Greek verbs sooner. 
He would give ever so much if he could open 
his dry lips and make that husky tongue spell 
n-o, no. But the relentless Gobbler grins and 
points at him, and the boys join in: “Mean 
Jack Horner! Miserly Jack Horner!” And 
poor Jacky surrenders unconditionally and cries 
out, ** Come along, all hands, for custard-pud- 
ding!” 

By-and-by he comes, in his English history, 
to the story of Archbishop Cranmer, who re- 
cants, and holds his hand, that offended, firmly 
in the fire until it is withered. ‘* Boys!” says 
the good Doctor Batter, ‘‘ Cranmer wasn’t able 
to say no, but he bravely paid the penalty.” 
And poor little Jack Horner wishes that he 
could be brought to the stake, and he would 
burn up the hand that bought the wicked cus- 
tard which he had no right to buy. But the 
moment the lesson is ended, and he is rushing 
out of school, he hears the boys crying ont for 
a great game of ball. He knows that he ought 
to write to little Lucy, who is pining at home, 
and has sent him a pair of comfortable and 
pretty slippers, and who believes devoutly in 
brother Jack; but he can not say no, and off 
he goes, and he winces in the very heat of the 
game, for he seems to be kicking poor little 
Lucy’s heart; and when all is over he has had 
no fun, and wishes with all his ardent soul that 
he had said no. In these little school affairs 
he is Simeon Meek in the great world. Per- 
haps old Simeon, sitting shabby in the sun, is 
recalling the custard-pudding and the ball at 
school, and wishing with all his weary soul that 
he had learned to say no in those blithe days. 

And you, my dear Jack, how is it with you? 
Why did you not say no to those opal shirt-but- 
tons and that wonderful new coat? Nobody 
asked you to buy them; but fashion asked you; 
the foolish wish to be as fine as other people 
asked you; the ridiculous feeling that some- 
body, you don’t know who, expected you to do 
such things, asked you. And you could not 
sayno. Ah, my good Jack, beware! beware! 
I knew an amiable, intelligent-man, interested 
in all good things, hospitable to every generous 
word. He was friendly and sociable, and his 
heart was larger than his house or his purse. 
But he could not bear not to have all the pleas- 
ant people at his table, and he would not have 
less than the best cheer when they came. But 
to pay the bills with his slender means was im- 
possible. So he speculated, in a perfectly sate 
manner, as he believed—as such men always 
believe—and with no ill intention, but with mon 
ey that was not his, The speculations went 
wrong; the money belonged to the widows and 
orphans of friends :—one morning they found 
him in the river. If he could only have said 
the smallest word in the language he would 
have been a happy, living man to-day. 

Yes, my dear Jack, you may gladly know 
nothing of Latin and Greek ; you may be un- 
able to read a sentence in French, or pronounce 
a word in Gerfnan ; but if you can say, clearly 
and firmly, in your own vernacular, No, no, NO, 
you have what all the learning in the schools 
could never give you. 

“i Your friend, 

Aw Otp BacHELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


IHE double-page illustration of winter wrap- 
pings in our present Number exhibits all 
the novel features of the garments discussed last 
week, In the engraving the absence of sashes 
from all wrappings, and the presence of fringe 
on the greater number, will be noted; the vest 
with horizontal trimmings is seen in the Louisa 
paletot ; the Watteau fold in mantles for old la- 
dies, and for evening wraps, is shown in the Don 
Carlos mantle; the short untrimmed vest and 
broad square cuffs on coat-sleeves are represent- 
ed by the Dea paletot, one of the most stylish 
garments of the season; the Maria ‘Theresa 
easaque displays the long vest known as the 
Louis Fourteenth, ....d also as the Continental ; 
flowing sleeves, and the slashed skirt of loose 
paletots, are seen in the Camilla; the fashion- 
able Scotch design of braiding in loops and a 
button ornaments the Maria paletot; this braid- 
ing is represented in fine passementeries inter- 
mingled with jet for velvet wrappings ; a pretty 
suivez-moi is pendent on the back of the Augus- 
ta; and the comfortable double-breasted English 
jacket is called the Katharina paletot. 

A velvet vest or a collar and cuffs will mod- 
ernize almost any of last year’s garments. If 
the garment hangs loosely, part of the front is 
cut away, and the vest set in its place; if it is 
close-fitting, the velvet may be faced on the out- 
side, and the trimming placed along its outer 
edge. The Maria Theresa coliar, shaped like 
the revers in Jacket with Revers, on page 740, is 
a favorite for cloaks. It may finish the low- 
throated garment, or the cloak may be buttoned 
high, and the collar set on lower down—a more 
useful plan, as the cloak may then be worn high, 
or turned under to the edge of the collar, as the 
wearer chooses. Thick beaver paletots are not 
lined; those of velvet have a quilted lining of 
thin silk over a light sheet of wadding; cash- 
mere and gros grain are lined with opera flannel. 

Borders, agrafes, and a swinging, tasseled sui- 
vez-moi of the fashionable corded passementeries 
now used for garniture, are shown among the 
illustrations of the present Number. ‘Thick 
heavy braiding, cords, or embroidery, in rich 
leaf designs and in Oriental patterns, are very 
stylish this season for velvet and velvet-beaver 
garments. 

WINTER BONNETS. 


The winter bonnets that ladies usually defer 
purchasing until just before the holidays are 
chosen earlier this year for fear importations of 
millinery will be exhausted, and can not be re- 
plenished. ‘The bright Indian-summer days are 
still here, yet ladies are supplying themselves 
with velvet bonnets of darkest plum-color, sailor 
blue, invisible green, scarabee, and a purplish 
smoky-looking blue, called crocodile. These 
dark tints rival the standard black velvet bonnet 
in popularity, and some of them are trimmed 
with colors in new combinations and exquisite 
contrasts. For instance, the fashionable plum- 
color or damson blue is combined with the palest 
sky blue, the bonnet being plum velvet, the trim- 
ming blue gros grain ribbon; if the plum-color 
has a slight red tinge, it is contrasted with orange 
or canary ostrich tips, or else tea-roses flecked 
with dark spots, and with autumn foliage. Chest- 
nut brown velvet is enlivened with facings of 
bright blue gros grain; salmon and brown are 
much used together; tea-rose and dark sailor 
blue; scarlet and chestnut is a warm contrast. 
Scarabee will not combine with any color, but 
requires shaded pheasant feathers and ostrich 
tips for trimming. ‘This new color will not be- 
come widely popular, but is worn by ladies of 
exclusive tastes, with silk suits of the same shade, 
or with black suits. Facings of contrasting col- 
ors are conspicuous among winter trimmings. A 
late fancy is to have two pairs of strings, of dif- 
ferent colors, sewed in together, so that when 
the bow is tied under the chin, or on the left side, 
as fancy may dictate, the warm bright color of 
the inside strings will show at the edges like a 
facing. 

Among the last importations from Paris are 
large square-crowned gipsy bonnets, with broad 
flaring brims, called La Republique. One of 
black velvet has a band of finely curled ostrich 
feathers for trimming, an aigrette at the side, 
and strings of black and green ribbon reversed 
te show the facing. A second one, marked $80, 
is of plum-colored velvet put plainly over the 
large frame, the edges corded with gros grain of 
the same shade; heavy corded ribbon is twined 
about the crown; a torsade of velvet for face- 
trimming ; a cluster of fine dwarfed dahlias with 
brown foliage is on the right side near the front, 
and four small tips of bright canary-colored os- 
trich feathers are back of these. A small square 
veil of finest Chantilly lace is box-pleated across 
the back to fall over the chatelaine. This is 
handsome for tall and matronly ladies. Another 
novelty for more youthful faces is a soft-crowned 
gipsy, called the Duchess Eliane. A pretty one 
of puce-colored velvet—an old shade revived— 
has two lengthwise puffs, forming a drooping 
crown, that sets beautifully on the low back 
braids. Black thread lace over white blonde 
lace is frilled around the edges. Scarf and 
strings of gros grain edged with lace. A bow 
of black and white lace is inside over the fore- 
head, and the whole is perfected by a large tea- 
rose with pink and salmon tinges, and a curling 
white ostrich.tip. Price $45. A scarabee bon- 
net—green, with an almost invisible shading of 
crimson—is of plain velvet, trimmed with roy- 
ale of the same color. An ostrich plume and a 
shaded pheasant’s feather are placed over the 
front. Lace veil and strings. A sailor blue 
gipsy of velvet has white gros grain facings in 
the cape and around the edge, with black lace 
over white blonde, and white ostrich tips for 
trimming. A stylish gipsy for carriage wear-is 
made entirely of side pleated ruches of black 








tulle, with a scarf of palest blue gros grain and 
an ostrich feather to match. A black velvet 
gipsy for a young brunette has a piping of rose- 
colored gros grain around the front, and a rose 
ostrich plume on the right. 

The Spanish bonnet, all black, has by no means 
lost favor, notwithstanding colors are now much 
combined with black. ‘The handsomest all-black 
bonnets are elaborate with jet this season. One 
marked $80 is black Brussels net laid smoothly 
on the frame, and exquisitely embroidered with 
seed jet. Black ostrich tips and heron’s feath- 
ers, with jet intermingled, are massed on top. 
Few white hats are seen at the openings, as they 
are not even worn by brides. 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats are so convenient and becoming 
that they will not be relinquished willingly, al- 
though fashion decrees the gipsy bonnet. ‘The 
most dressy round hat is called the Vespetro. 
It is much like the Pompadour of last season, 
with a narrow brim turned down over the front 
frizzes, and turned up behind above the chate- 
laine. This shades the face prettily, and com- 
bines the best features of the gipsy and round hat. 
A model in two shades of brown—pale cuir-col- 
or and dark nut brown—has the dark brown 
velvet covering the hat plainly, with a cord of 
pale cuir-colored gros grain around it. A twist 
of the two colors combined surrounds the crown ; 
and the principal beauty is two long slender os- 
trich plumes of the two shades fastened near the 
middle of the front, curling over the crown, and 
hanging down over the braids of hair. A frill 
of narrow black lace edges the front of the brim 
in a way that is universally becoming. Price 
$40. Another is of black velvet, with sky blue 
gros grain twist and plumes; and a third has 
black and gray plumes, and a large crushed pink 
rose, An elastic band and loops fastened be- 
neath the chatelaine holds the hat in place. 


KID GLOVES. 


Kid gloves are already affected by the war. 
The supply is limited, and there is but little 
choice in colors at houses whose large importa- 
tions have hitherto afforded matches for dresses 
of every shade. The price is also increased, and 
will probably advance still further. Gloves with 
but one button at the wrist, such as sold lately 
for $1 75 a pair, are now $2 25; those with two 
buttons are $2 75, with three buttons, $3 25. 
Plain gloves, without ornamental stitching on 
the back, and those with long wrists fastened by 
three or four buttons, are the fashionable choice 
with walking suits. They are the color of the 
trimmings of the dress. Soft French gray, wood 
browns, and the orange-red called Mephistophe- 
les, are worn with black suits. Evening gloves 
are still longer on the arms, and fasten with six 
or eight buttons. ‘They are deeper tinted than 
those of last season, pearl and flesh tints still be- 
ing preferred, White is reserved for brides, or 
is stitched with black to be worn for full dress 
by ladies in mourning. 


NEW FABRICS. 


The new single-width cashmere called drap 
de France, twenty-eight inches wide, costs from 


‘$1 25 to $L 50 a yard, and is found in all the 


invisible tints. The Polonaise Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. III., is a favorite design for 
this costume. Gros grain ruffles and bands, pas- 
sementerie, and fringe, are the trimmings. 

All-wool serge in the dark cloth colors, with a 
black stripe near each selvedge and a fringe of 
the stuff, is shown for suits in the designs for 
shawl costumes. It is a yard and a half wide, 
and $2 25 for a yard. Traveling suits are se- 
lected of this thick, warm fabric. 

Another novelty is twilled cloth as heavy as 
ladies’ cloth, yet as soft as cashmere. The twill 
is not the short, indistinct twill of cashmeres, 
but the well-defined, diagonal stripe that is seen 
in serge. It is especially pretty in navy blue. 
$3 50 a yard, cloth width. Ladies’ cloths in 
the dark plum, green, and blue shades are from 
$3 to $3 75 a yard. 

New silks intended for suits have heavy reps 
as thick as a knitting-needle, but are soft and 
pliable, and form most graceful drapery over 
the velvet petticoats with which they are to be 
worn, The trimming is velvet ruffling, narrow, 
scant, and bias. Among the dark shades shown 
are tea green, a lighter shade of green called 
verdure, violet, puce, plum-color, and the new 
crocodile shade. They are twenty-six inches 
wide, worth $6 50 a yard. For evening dresses 
there is tea-rose, apricot, Nile green, and pale 
china pink. These delicate shades are $7 50 a 
yard, Light fancy silks have velvet stripes an 
inch wide, with diagonal satin bar through the 
stripe on fine gros grain. ‘The whole surface is 
of one shade—either ciel blue, mauve, lavender, 
or pearl. China crape a yard and a half wide 
is $10 a yard in all the pale tints. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; Pace; and Frrrero; and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
Lor; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHop PiIncKNeyY, Assistant Bishop of Mary- 
land, is sixty years old, and his wife eighty, she 
having ‘the clothes in which he was christened 
as ababy.”’ Heis one of the old original PINncK- 
NEYS, who ‘“‘ were somebody”’ a hundred years 


0. 

=i few days-since the writer of this paragraph 
dined at the house.of a brother publisher, where 
he met the venerable Captain Larbrusch, who is 
now 105 years old. Since then, in reading the 
papers, our scissors have clipped paragraphs rel- 
ative to the following centenarians: The oldest is 
Joun Jackson, of Good Ground, Suffolk Coun- 
ty, New York, who is 115. His wife died two 
years ago, aged 99. Mr. Jackson is able to do a 
little light out door work, and is hale and hearty. 





en 


oy. Two hundred and fifty of her descendants 
were present. She can well remember the ring- 
ing of the alarm-bells at the battle of Lexington, 
and the passage through the town of a division 
of General BURGOYNE’S army after his capture. 
But perhaps the longest ‘‘spell’’ of married bliss 
on record is. that of Mr. and Mrs. EBENEZER 
BATTELLE, of Newport, Washington County, 
Ohio, who had their *‘ pearl wedding”’ a few days 
since, having been married for seventy years. 
Of the twelve surviving widows of soldiers of 
the American Reyolutionary army, who are one 
hundred years of age and over, three live in 
Maine, viz.: ANNA PxLance, of Portland, 100; 
Happy Movss, of Portland, 100; and Hannay 
ANDREW, of Lowell, 101. 

—Mrs. Partington, after some months of cogi- 
tation, beams out with the following: ‘So there’s 
another rupture at Mount Vociferous. The paper 
tells us about the burning lather running down 
the mountain, but don’t tell how it got on fire.” 

—Many sketches of the personal appearance 
of DisRaELI have been published, to which we 
may add the following, by HawTHorng, in his 
recently published ‘* Note-Books:”’ ‘‘ By-and-by 
came a rather tall, slender person, in a black 
frock-coat, buttoned up, and black pantaloons, 
taking long steps, but, 1 thought, rather feebly 
or listlessly. His shoulders were round, or else 
he had an habitual stoop in them.. He had a 
prominent nose, a thin face, and a sallow, a very 
sallow, complexion. Had Iseen him in America, 
I should have taken him for a hard-worked editor 
of a newspaper, weary and worn with night la- 
bor and want of exercise—aged before his time. 
It was DisRAELI; and I never saw any other En- 
=—- look in the least like him, though in 

merica his appearance would not attract notice 
as being unusual.” 

—If correct judgment in selection determines 
the capacity of an editor, the Rev. Henry M. 
FIELD, the editor of the Avangelist, must be re- 
markably successful in his profession, for the 
spot where he has pitched his summer tent, on 
the side of one of the Berkshire hills, overlook- 
ing the charming village of Stockbridge, is the 
most picturesque spot on which our eyes ever 
rested, and the view from the broad, hospitable 
veranda, where the family are wont to breakfast, 
is one of surpassing loveliness. Dr. M‘CosH 
pronounced this view fully equal, if not superior, 
to the finest view in Scotland, when, on his first 
visit to America, he spent a week among the 
Berkshire hills. 

—Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, one of the odd- 
ities of English civilization, who retired from 
Parliament and Britain in disgust, and took a 
contract to reform mankind, starting from a lit- 
tle single-horse town on Lake Erie, is now in the 
South of France, as the correspondent of the 
London Times, He did accomplish a little some- 
thing as a reformer—got two or three of the la- 
borers in his new community to become saints, 
but they backslided as soon as he turned his back 
upon these shores, and have become as sinful as 
the average Pennsylvanian. 

—The little Prince Imperial is said to have 
quite an aptitude for drawing. He can draw 
his pa, but not his pay, and promises to become 
quite a Bonap-artist. 

—Mrs. JERusHA ATKINS, of Circleville, went 
to the circus a few days ago, accompanied by 
eleven children, and when a neighbor asked her 
where the old man was, she said he was at home 
taking care of the children. Another neighbor 
called at the house, and seeing the old gentleman 
trying to amuse nine young ones, asked where 
the old lady was. He said he had let her go to 
the cireus with the children. 

—tThe representative women of America, as 
lithographed by the enterprising Mr. PRANG, are 
Lucretia Mort, Lypra Marta CuHILp, Exiza- 
BETH CADY STANTON, SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Mary 
A. LIVERMORE, GRACE GREENWOOD, and ANNA 
DICKINSON, and spirited are the likenesses he 
has given of these worthy ladies. We wonder 
if they will accept his idea of ‘* Women Warriors,” 
in the beautiful engraving from Eastman JOHN- 
son’s picture, just published, which shows them 
in the tented field, not charging with lance and 
sword, but watching by the bedside of the wound- 
edsoldier. Butifthe Countess De GasPaRIN and 
Mrs. JuLtA WarD Howe prevail with their peace 
theories, the occupation of both men and women 
warriors will be gone, swords turned into plow- 
shares, and FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE missions 
ended all over the world. 

—With the retirement of General Cox only one 
of the entire cabinet originally appointed twen- 
ty months ago by General GRANT remains—Post- 
master-General CRESWELL. Since the founda- 
tion of the government no cabinet has been so 
rapidly and completely changed. The same may 
be said of the members of his staff when Gen- 
eral G. was stationed at Cairo, Illinois, in 1862, 
two of which are now living—General HILLYER 
and Major W. W. Letanp. ‘Those who have 
since died are Generals M‘PHERSON, RAWLINS, 
Bowers, LaGo, and GRAHAM. 

—Commissionér Parker, the Great American 
Indian, in his forthcoming report to the Secre- 
tary, will show that the Indians are at present 
less hostile than they have been in many years. 

—In yonee and comfort dwelleth Parepa in 
England, on the $122,000 which was her share 
of the net profits of her English opera last sea- 
son. In March she returns. 

—Miss Isapex M‘CuLLocna announces that she 
‘changed her local habitation and her name” in 
July last, in St. Paul’s Church, Montreal, by be- 
coming the wife of Signor P. BRIGNOLI. 

—The peculiar style in which Miss ANNA DIcK- 
INSON draped herself, and the manner in which 
she deported herself, at her lecture in Boston a 
few evenings since, are thus put upon record for 
the use of future historians, by one of the de- 
scriptive writers of a Boston paper: ‘‘She was 
attired in a black silk dress, relieved at the waist, 
neck, and shoulders by scarlet of the same ma- 
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, a 
modest but rich necklace, upon her wrists were 


commented upon and approved by ladies whose 
judgment in that respect is admitted. One of 
the most exquisite of her toilettes, and one of 
the most beautiful ever seen in New York, was 
of heavy white gros grain silk with long skirt, 
trimmed with flounces of lace, looped over at 
each side with vines of morning-glories. Her 
hair was dressed simply, and ornamented with a 
— morning-glory, with adiamond humming- 
bird and butterfly lighting on the flower. Neck- 
laces of pearls and diamonds, and bracelets set 
with diamonds, completed this beautiful toilette. 

—And, speaking of dress, the style in which 
GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN lately arrayed himself at 
Marseilles was, to say the least, peculiar enough 
to suita heathen Chinee. He wore a black swal- 
low-tail coat, studded all over with golden tieurs- 
de-lis, a pink satin waistcoat, fastened with a 
huge diamond button, and sky blue trowsers. 
On his bosom was embroidered the green harp 
of Erin. The fingers of his gloves were red, 
white, and blue alternately, to simulate the tri- 
color. And in this rather remarkable costume 
he rehearsed to the Marseillaise, in equally re- 
markable French, the speech which he has re- 
peated, we forget how many millions of times, 
to the Americans. 

—A recent marriage at the capital of Wiscon- 
sin is chronicled thus: ‘‘O’CoNNELL—O’Sti- 
LIvAN.—At St. O’Raphael’s Church, 0’ Madi- 
son, o’ Sunday evening, August 14, by Father 
O’Keere, Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL to Miss Mary 
O’SULLIVAN, both o’ Madison.”’ 

—It is said that the Crown Prince, on arriv- 
ing at Versailles, tired and dusty, threw himself, 
booted and spurred, on the bed with the golden 
balustrade of Louis XIV., as BLucHER, in 1814, 
did at St. Cloud on the bed of NaPo.Eon I. 

—A Miss Renya, who is fond of mathematical 
pursuits, being asked by her teacher to give a 
definition of an acute angle, described it as an 
angle for a husband—which was sharp enough 
to hook a hundred thousand pounder. 

—The papers of October 20 contained the mar- 
riage notice of “Miss Ipa Wo Lr, daughter of 
Dr. Leo Wo tr, to Mr. ANGEL, of London.’? How 
delightful to transform a WoLF into an ANGEL! 

—Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, has recently returned from Europe, where 
he was received by the royalty and the intellect 
of various countries with the distinction due to 
his position in the literary and scientific world. 
He was invited to and spoke ata great scientific 
meeting in Manchester, held in the interests of 
the Liberals. He was the guest of Professor TyN- 
DALL, the successor of the illustrious FarapDay. 
He sat in council with the savans of Continental 
Europe in Paris, and with learned men at Gene- 
va, in Switzerland. Every where he received at- 
tentions and collected information, and we trust 
he will report the result of his observations and 
experiences af the earliest possible day. 

—Miss ATHERTON, an English lady, lately de- 
ceased, has devised $100,000 to several churches 
and public charities of Manchester. Her vyalu- 
able library, which she possessed as the last rep- 
resentative of the Byron family, has been be- 
queathed to the Chatham Library, the first free 
library in the kingdom. 

—Mr. Joun B.Goucuis the possessor ofalibrary 
in which are a number of costly illustrated works 
of large size. One specialty, to which he has 
devoted himself, is a collection of the engravings 
of CRUIKSHANK. He has the only oil-painting in 
this country painted by that distinguished artist. 

—Since Queen Victoria took her place on the 
English throne every other throne, from the 
least to the greatest, has changed occupants. 

—ALICE Cary, in a letter to a friend, says 
that though she has been for a “long, long time 
standing at the gates of death, be er the 
final summons, yet, inthe mystery of Providence, 
she has been sent back into these border-lands.” 
“Tam,” she writes, ‘‘at home once more, after 
a long, weary journey, by the sea-side and among 
the mountains, and am so far restored to my 
usual health as to be devoting myself to my dear 
Mr. Muse, whom I took so long ago to hold and 
tokeep. We have had our little quarrels; to be 
sure he has not fulfilled all his promises—what 
fellow does ?—but in the main has been faithful 
in sickness and in health, and I have reason to 
trust will so continue till death do us part. Oh, 
if he would but endow me with all his goods! 
But, after all, is it not better to be content with 
what I have? Just now I am content—nay, 
more, my heart is running over with its fullness 
of delight—to be at home, to sit at my own table, 
to have my friends about me, to breathe the air, 
and see the sunshine. Have I not enough ?”’ 

—BricHuam Younc sometimes differs from di- 
vers and sundry of his mothers-in-law, which 
leads to a regular platoon attack from them “all 
along the line.” 

-"Fhe hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Sir WaLTER Scort—August 15, 1871—is among 
the novelties proposed to be celebrated at the 
Crystal Palace in England. Sir WaLtTer’s first 
work, ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” was not 

ublished until 1805, when he was thirty-four. 

is last, ‘‘ The Tales of a Grandfather,”’ was is- 
sued in 1827-80. He died September 21, 1832, 
aged sixty-one. 

—Good Madame AMELIE MEZzaRA, who for 
four years during our troubles acted as a Sister 
of Charity, without having taken the veil, ac- 
companying the ambulances, and devoting her- 
self to the care of the wounded, has left San 
Francisco for-France, to resume her occupation 
as nurse to the soldier. 

—Sir Jonn Burcoyne, who brought the ex- 
Empress EvGente over to England, is the head 
of a very ancient family in Bedfordshire since 
the time of Joun Of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
who conferred an estate on the family, which 
gift he is said to have thus versified: 

“T, Joun of Gaunt, 
Do give and do grant 
To Jounny Burgoyne 
And the heirs of his loin 
Sutton and Porton 
Until the world’s rotten.” 


Sutton continues to be the family seat. 
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SWEETS OF MARRIED LIFE. 
ARRIAGE, which most girls consider the sole aim of their existence and the 

end of all their anxieties, is often the beginning of a set of troubles which 

none am ng them expect, and which, when they come, very few accept 
with the d gnity of patience or the reasonableness of common-sense. 


Hitherto the man has been the suitor, the 
wooer; it has been his métier to make love, 
to utter extravagant professions, to talk 
poetry and romance of an eminently un- 
wearable kind, and to swear that feelings 
which by the very nature of things it is im- 
possible to maintain at their present state 
of fever-heat, will be as lasting as life itself, 

inc CoLiar. 






Supplement. 


Buiack Lace Ficuv. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Brack Crare Stanp- 


For description see 


Curr ror Brack Crarb 
SranpinG CoLiar. 


For pattern and description sce 
Supplement, No. XXII., Fig. 89. 
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Brack Créer pe CHINE AND VELVET Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 





Brack Crape Coirar: 

For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No, Le 
Fig. 87. 


annoying to the ordinary man, who is not a poet ‘by nature. 
world was young” by reason of his own youth; and the fever of the love-making 
time was on him, he was quite as romantic as his wife. 
down; tife is fast becoming a very prosaic thing to him; work.is taking the place 
of pleasure, ambition of romance ; he pooh-poohs her fond remembrances 
of by-gone follies, and prefers his pipe in the warm library to a station 


- Brack Crare FRILL. 
. For description see 





Curr FoR Brack CRAPE 
CoLvar. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXL. Fig. 88. 


** When all the 


But now he is sobering 


by the open window, watching the sunset 
because it looks as it did on that evening,’ 
and shivering with incipient catarrh. All 
this is very dreadful to her; women, unfor- 
tunately. for themselves, remaining young 
and keeping hold much longer than men do. 

The first defection of this kind is a pang 
the young wife never forgets; but she has 










Supplement. 


Briack GRENADINE 
Ficuu. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see ye 
No. XV., Fig. 73. 












and never know 
subsidence or di- 
minution. And 
girls believe all 
that their lovers 
tell them. They 
believe in the ab- 
sorption of” the 
man’s whole life 
in the love which 
at the most can 
not be more than 
a part of his life ; 
they believe that 
things will go on 
forever as they 
have begun, and 
that the fire and 
‘ervor of passion will never cool down to the 
more manageable warmth of friendship, And 
in this belief of theirs lies the rock on which 
not a few make such pitiful shipwreck of their 
married happiness. ‘They expect their hus- 
hands to remain always lesa Not lovers 
only in the best sense, which of course all 
happy husbands are to the end of time, but 


Buack Nettep Cravat. 
For description see Supple- 
ment. 











many more, and 
yet more bitter 
ones, when the 
defection takes a 
personal shape, 
and some pretty 
little attention 
is carelessly re- 
ceived - without 
its due reward 
of loving thanks. 
Perhaps © some 
usual form of ca- 
ress is omitted 
in the hurry of 


the morning’s Biack GRENADINE CRAVAT. 
work, or some For design and description 
gloomy anticipa- _see Supplement, No. XXVL, 
tion of profes- ig. 95. 

sional _ trouble 


makes him oblivious of her presence; or, 
fretted by her importunate attentions, he 
buries himself in a book, more to escape 
being spoken to than for the book’s own 
merits. Many a woman has gone into her ~ 
own room and had a ‘‘ good cry” because 








Jovers as in the old fond, foolish, courting 
days. They expect a continuance of the ro- 
mance, the poetry, the exaggeration, the 
petits soins, the microscopic attentions, the 
absorption of thought and interest, the centralization of his hap- 
piness in her society, just as in the days when she was still to be 
won, or a little later, when, being won, she was new in the wear- 
ing. And, as we said before, a wife’s first trial, and her great- 
est, is when her husband begins to leave off this kind of fervid 
love-making, and settles down into the tranquil friend instead. 
It is in the nature of most women to require continual assur- 
ances, just as it is with children; and very few believe in a love 
which is not frequently expressed; while the ability to trust in 
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JACKET WITH REVERS. 
For description see Supplement. 











Key ro Innustrations oF Winter Wraprincs.—[See Double Page.] 


the vital warmth of an affection that has lost its early feverish- 
ness is the mark of a higher wisdom than most of them possess. 
‘To make them thoroughly happy a man must be always at their 
feet, and they are jealous of every thing—even of his work—that 
takes him away from them, or gives him occasion for thought 
and interest outside themselves. They are rarely able to rise to 
the height of married friendship; and if they belong to a reticent 
and quiet-going man—a man who says ‘“‘I love you” once for 


all, and then contents himself with living a life of loyalty and | 


kindness, and not 
talking about it— 
they fret at what 
they call his cold- 
ness, and feel them- 
selves shorn of half 
their glory and more 
than half their dues. 
They refuse to be- 
lieve in that which 
is not daily repeat- 
ed; they want the 
incense of flattery, 
the excitement of 
love - making; and 
if these desires are 
not ministered to by 
their husbands the 
danger is that they 
will get some one 
else to ‘‘under- 
stand” them, and 
feed the sentiment- 
ality. which dies of 
inanition in the 
quiet serenity of 
home. Moonlights, 
and a bouquet of 
the earliest flowers 
carefully arranged 
and tenderly pre- 
sented, and the 
changing lights on 
the mountain-tops, 
and the exquisite 
song of the night- 
ingale—at 2 o’clock 
in the morning— 
and all the rest of 
those vague and 
suggestive delights 
which once made 
the meeting-places 
of souls, and fur- 
nished occasion for 
delicious ravings, 
become by time and 
use, and the wear- : 
ing realities of busi- 
ness, and the crowd- 
ing pressure of anx- 
ieties, puerile and 














her husband called her by her baptismal 
name, and not by some absurd nickname 
invented in the days of their folly; or be- 
; cause, pressed for time, he hurried out of the 
house withovt going through the established formula of leave- , 
taking. ‘The lover has merged in the husband ; security has taken 
the place of wooing; and the woman does not take kindly to the 
transformation. Sometimes she plays a dangerous game, and tries 
what flirting with other men will do. If her scheme does not 
answer, and her husband is not made jealous, she is revolted, and 
holds herself that hardly used being, a neglected wife. She can 
not accept as a compliment the quiet trust which certain cool- 
headed men of a loyal kind place in their wives; and his tolerance 








Brack Gros GRAIN JACKET. 
Fer description see Supplement. 
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of her flirting manner—which he takes to be manner only, with no evil 
in it, and with which, though he may not especially like it, he does not 
interfere—seems to her indifference rather than tolerance. Yet the con- 
fidence implied in this forbearance is in point of fact a compliment worth 
all the petits soins ever invented, though this hearty faith is just the 
thing which annoys her, and which she stigmatizes as neglect. If she 
were to go far enough she would find out her mistake. But by that 
time she would have gone too far to profit by her experience. 
Nothing is more annoying than that display of affection which some 
husbands and wives show to each other in society. ‘That familiarity 
of touch, those half-concealed caresses, those absurd names, that prod- 
igality of endear- 
ing epithets, that 
devoted attention 
which they flaunt 
in the face of the 
public asa kind of 
challenge to the 
world at large to 
come and admire 
their ' happiness, 
is always noticed 
and laughed at, 
and sometimes 
more than laugh- 
ed at. Yet to 
some. women. this 
parade of love is 
the very essence 
of married happi- 
ness, and part of 
their dearest priv- 















ditions of marriage, content themselves with the undemonstrative love 
into which the fever of passion has subsided. Others fret over it, 
and make themselves and their husbands wretched because they can 
not believe in that which is not forever paraded before their eyes. 
Yet what kind of home is it for the man if he has to walk as if on 
egg-shells, every moment afraid of wounding the susceptibilities of 
® woman who will take nothing on trust, and who has to be contin- 
ually assured that he still loves her, before she will believe that to- 
day is as yesterday? Of one thing she may be certain: no wife who 
understands what is the best kind of marriage demands these con- 
tinual attentions, 
which, voluntary 
offerings of the 
lover, become 
enfoiced tribute 
from the  hus- 
band. Sheknows 
that as a wife, 
whom it is not 
necessary to court 
or flatter, she has 
a nobler place 
than that which 
is expressed by 
the attentions 
paid to a mis- 
tress. Wifehood, 
like all assured 
conditions, does 
not need to be 
buttressed up; 
but aless certain 





















































ileges. They be- 
lieve themselves 
admired and en- 
vied, when they 
are ridiculed and 
scoffed at; and 
they think their 
husbands are mo- 
dels for other men 
to copy, when 
they are taken as 
examples for all 
to avoid. Men 


who have any real _ Garser Vetver Boyyet.—Froyr. 


position must be 
supported from 
the outside, and 
an insecure self- 
respect, an un- 
certain holding, 
must be perpet- 
ually strength- 
ened and reas- 
sured. Women 
who can not live 
happily — without 
being made love 
to are more like 
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Viotet VELVET Hart. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 84-86. 


manliness, how- Green VELVET Bonnet. mistresses than 
ever, do not give For-pattern and canigien see Supplement, No. XVL, wives, and come 
in to this kind of thing; though igs. 74-76. E but badly off in 


there are some as etfeminate and 
gushing as women themselves, 
who like this sloppy effusiveness 
of love, and carry it on into quite 
old age, fondling the ancient. 
grandmother with gray hair as 
lavishly as they had fondled the 
, youthful bride,and seeingnowant Fame or Brack Vetiver Har, 
of harmony in calling a withered — For pattern and description see Sup- 
old dame of sixty and upward by _—Plement, No. XVIL., Figs, 77 and 73. 
the pet names by which they had 
called her when she was a slip of a girl of eighteen. The continuance 
of love from youth to old age is very lovely, very cheering; but even . 
“John Anderson my Jo” would lose its pathos if Mrs, Anderson had 
ignored the difference between the raven locks and the snowy brow. 
This public display of familiar affection is often seen among men who 
pride themselves on making good lovers, as certain men do—those who 
have reduced the practice of love-making to an art, a science, and know 
their lesson to a letter. ‘These men are delightful to women, who like 
nothing so much as being made love to, as well after marriage as 
before ; but men who take matters quietly, and rely on the good sense Baars 
of their wives to take matters quietly too, sail round these scientific Garnet Vetvet Borner. 
adorers for both depth and manliness. And if women knew their best Back. 
interests they would care more for the trust than the science. 
All that excess of flattering and petting, of which women 
are so fond, becomes a bore to a man if required as part of 


the great struggles of life and the 
cruel handling of time. Placing al\ 
their happiness in things which can 
not continue, they let slip that which 
lies in their hands, and in their de- 
sire to retain the romantic position 
: é d of lovers, lose the sweet security of 
Frame or Vioret VELVET Hat. wives, Perhaps, if they had higher 
For pattern and a see Supple- aims in life than those with which 
ment, No. XX., Figs. 84-86. they make shift to satisfy them- 
selves, they would not let themselves 

sink to the level of this folly, and would understand better than they do 
now the worth of realities as contrasted with appearances. And yet we can 
not but pity the poor, weak, craving souls who long so pitifully for the fresh- 
ness of the morning to continue far into the day and evening, who cling so 
tenaciously to the fleeting romance of youth. They are taken by the glitter 
of things—love-making among the rest; and the man who is showiest in 
his atfection, who can express it with most color, and paint it, so to speak, 
with the minutest touches, is the man whose love seems to them the most 
trust-worthy and the most intense. They often make the mistake of con- 
founding this show with the substance, of trusting to pictorial expression 
rather than to solid facts. And they often make the mistake of 
cloying their husbands with personal half-childish caresses which 
were all very well in the early days, but which become tiresome 


















FRAME OF CHESTNUT Frame OF GREEN VELVET 
Vetvet ‘Bonner. Frame or Licut Bure Bonnet. 
For pattern and description see Uxcut VELVET BONNET. — For pattern and description see . 
upplement, No. XIX., ipti epplanent, No. XVL, 
Figs. 80- For pattern and description Figs. 74-76 
ree Sas mg Mex XVIIL., F - 
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Brack CrarE Bonnet. 


For pattern and Soepticn see Supplement, 
No. XVIII., Fig. 79. 


Licut Biuse Uncut Vretvet Bosnet. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XVIIL, Fig. 79. 





as time goes on, and the gravity of life deepens. 
And then, when the man either quietly keeps 
them off, or more brusquely repels them, they 
are hurt and miserable, and think the whole 
happiness of their lives is dead, and all that 
makes marriage beautiful at an end. What 
is to be done to balance things evenly in this 
unequal world of sex? What, indeed, is to 
be done at any time to reconcile strength 
with weakness, and to give each its due? One 


the daily habit of life. Out in the world 
as he is, harassed by anxieties of which she _ 
knows nothing, home is emphatically his 
place of rest, where his wife is his friend 
who knows his mind, where he may be him- 
self withont the fear of offending, and relax 
the strain that must be kept up out of doors; 
where he may feel himself safe, understood, 
and at ease. And some women, and these 
by no means the coldest or the least loving, 


are wise enough to understand this need of Brack Vetver Har. Cuestsut VeLver Boner. thing at least is sure. The more thoroughly 
rest in the man’s harder life, and, accept- ~ For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, women learn the true nature of men, the fewer 
ing the quiet of security as part of the con- No. XVII, Fige 77 and 78. No. XIX., Figs. 80-83. mistakes they will make, and the less unhay- 
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piness they will create for themselves; and the 
more patient men are with the hysterical excita- 
bility, the restless craving, which nature, for 
some purpose at present unknown, has made 
the special temperament of women, the fewer 
femmes incomprises there will be in married 
homes, and the larger the chance of married 
happiness. All one’s theories of domestic life 
come down at last to the give-and-take system, 
to bearing and forbearing, and meeting half- 
way idiosyncrasies which one does not personally 
share, 





ONLY A YEAR. 
A vear—it was only a year ago— 
Here by the old stile where I stand— 
Here we met in the autumn glow, 
Walked in the warm fields hand in hand. 
There are the trees we passed between— 
Ah, God! how easy it is to recall! 
How weary it is to feel the keen, 4 
Calm truth that a year has changed it all! 


Here is the meadow we went across; 
Here is the hedge he pushed away ; 
Even the golden butter-cups toss, 
As if it had been but yesterday. 
This is the lime we sat beneath, 
Shading, I think, the self-same heather ; 
The flowers he pulled to bind me a wreath, 
There, as we rested close together. 


I know that your heart was ali mine then, 

Roland, and you were as happy as I 
When we lingered here in the glen— 

L till stars came oat in the sky. 
Are you as happy now, Roland? 

Are you as happy (wherever you be) ? 
Only a year—and you are wed, 

And I am alone by the green lime-tree. 


Long ago, it seems to me now— 
Far away was that tender time; 
Roland, you have forgotten the vow 
Which then you swore to me under the lime! 
Yon were crushing the seeded grass, 
Crushing it in your hand as we sat; 
Only a year ago—alas! 
Is it, indeed, not more than that? 





MARGARET'S SHARE. 


I 

T was the middle of the afternoon; a dull, 

gray afternoon; and Mrs. Dering and Mar- 
garet bent over their flying needles. 

‘* How I wish we had a sewing-machine!” ex- 
claimed Margaret. ‘‘ What a world of drudg- 
ery it would save!” 

‘*No doubt,” returned her mother; *‘ but we 
might as well wish for any other unattainab!s 
luxury. A sewing-machine is something that 
we can do without, and there are so many things 
that we must have,” 

“TI know... But if we only could afford it, 
what a comfort it would be. Sixty-five dollars! 
How | wish I could devise some way of earning 
them!” 

** And if you could, Margaret, you would feel 
as I have Fe a hundred times. You would 
look at the money, and think of all it would buy, 
and decide, at last, to try your needle and your 
strength a little longer. I am sorry you should 
feel it such a task, but really I can’t see how to 
help it. It is so near the end of the week, and 
the children need their clothes so much, and I 
certainly can not do them all myself.” 

The tone grated a little on Margaret's ear. 
‘*Never mind, mother,” she said. ‘I did not 
mean to complain. I was only thinking of the 
relief it would be to both of us. All my castles 
in the air,” she added, laughing, ‘‘have a sew- 
ing-machine in the most conspicuous position. 
I haven’t decided yet on the make. I spend a 
great deal of time in debating the merits of the 
various kinds.” 

**Castle- building is not a very profitable 
amusement,” said Mrs. Dering. ‘‘I advise you 
to turn your attention to something more prac- 
tical.” 

Just then the door opened and Cecy came in. 
Both Margaret and the mother paused in their 
work a moment to look up at her. It was a 
figure to hold most glances longer than a mo- 
ment. A sweet young face, with starry eyes 
and long, dark lashes ; a soft, slight shape, grace- 
ful in every motion. 

“Do you feel better, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Dering. 

‘*Oh yes, thank you, mamma, much better. 
Quite well again.” 

‘*Take the cushioned chair; and, Margaret, 
hand her the little foot-stool.” 

Cecy, thus comfortably established, sat and 
looked at the busy pair. ” 

‘*How hard you work!” she said. “Is it 
really necessary? Can't you give yourselves a 
little holiday? ‘Come into the garden, Maud.’ 
Tell her to, mamma.” 

**It would not do, Here it is Friday after- 
noon, and all this pile ought to come into our 
week’s work. I don’t know whether we shall 
get through or not, but we must wait till Sun- 
day for our holiday.” 

** Let me help you, then. 
that I can do?” _ 

‘**Plenty,” replied Margaret. ‘‘ But are you 
sure you feel well enough ?” 

**T can try, at any rate. Are there any but- 
ton-holes? ‘They are simple, light work, and you 
will be glad to get rid of them.” 

“Yes, and you do them so neatly. 
they are, but don’t tire yourself.” 

Ceoy worked diligently a quarter of an hour, 
then paused in thought. ‘* Maggie,” she asked, 
** have you seen my Tennyson any where ?” 

** Yes; I saw it in the back porch a day or 
two ago, as the shower was coming up.” 

** How careless Tam! I was reading there, 


Is there any thing 


Here 


Tremember, But I take it for granted you did 
not leave it to the rain.” 

“No; it is in the book-case, Do you want 
it?” 








“Presently. A line has been running in my 
mind all the afternoon, and I think I shall find 
it in Tennyson. I must just look it up, and 
then I can go on quietly.” 

The volume was studied and the line discoy- 
ered ; but Cecy continued to turn over the leaves, 
reading now and then.a verse, and commenting 
as she read. Meanwhile the button-holes waited 
and the clock struck five. 

‘*Cecy,” said Mrs. Dering, ‘‘ will you tell El- 

len to put on the kettle for tea? She always 
needs to be reminded, and would, I suppose, if 
she lived with us a dozen years.” 
_ Cecy went into the kitchen to deliver the mes- 
sage; lingering for a few friendly words with the 
stout serving-woman, she caught, through the 
open door, a glimpse of pinks and pansies, irre- 
sistibly attractive. She had been ailing for a 
day or two, and the flowers had remained un- 
visited. She went now from bed to bed, de- 
lighted with their growth and bloom, plucking 
away a weed or raising a drooping tendril, till 
surprised in the midst of her labors by the tea- 
bell. By the time she reached the table all the 
family were seated. 

‘¢ How bright you look!” said Margaret, mak- 
ing room for her. ‘‘ Where have you been?” 

**In the garden; I wish you had come too. 
Oh, I forgot! You were so busy, and I am a de- 
serter. Never mind, I'll make up for it after 
tea.” 

And her services might really have been valu- 
able if the door-bell had not sounded before the 
first half hour was over. Ellen came in with a 
couple of cards. 

‘*Ned Vinton and Mr. Raymond,” said Cecy, 
looking at them. ‘‘ ‘That Mr. Raymond whom 
we met at the Grahams’ party. ‘The call must 
be meant for you; I hardly spoke with him.” 

A slight color flushed into Margaret’s cheek ; 
she half rose from her chair, and then sat down 

ain. 

‘*How very unfortunate!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dering; she had not noticed Margaret’s move- 
ment. ‘‘I wonder if it is necessary that you 
should see them. For whom did they ask, El- 
len ?” 

‘¢ ©The ladies,’ Mr. Vinton said.” 

**Wouldn’t it do for Cecy to go in alone? 
She could excuse you. I didn’t see how we 
were to finish these things at the best, and now 
if the whole evening is to be taken up with 
calls!” 

** Perhaps they will not stay long, mother, and 
I should not mind sitting up a little late for 
once.” 

‘*We shall both have to sit up late enough, 
as it is, and to-morrow is Saturday, which al- 
ways brings its own work. It will be a great 
deal better for Cecy just to say you are engaged ; 
that is, if you are particularly asked for.” 

Margaret hesitated. The mother could not 
guess how much she wished to receive this call, 
of all others; but the very force of the wish 
kept her silent. She took up her work again. 

**T don’t believe they will care any thing about 
seeing me,” said Cecy, with the comfortable con- 
sciousness that few people had ever been indif- 
ferent to her presence. ‘‘And Margaret has 
been at work all day; she must be tired, I’m 
sure.” It did not occur to any one, not even to 
Margaret herself, that Cecy could take her place. 

** You can not judge at all about it,” said Mrs. 
Dering. ‘‘ Margaret is not like you, but well 
and strong. And as for being tired,” she add- 
ed, with a sudden change of base, ‘‘ if I should 
give up every time I feel so, I wonder where my 
family would be!” 

‘** You had better go at once,” said Margaret, 
hurriedly, to her sister. She was not anxious to 
prolong their mother’s present train of thought. 

The room seemed dull when Cecy had left it. 
Margaret’s needle flew faster than ever, but there 
was a sore, pained feeling at her heart. Mrs. 
Dering, glancing at her, noticed her downcast 
air, and felt aggrieved. ‘‘ Excessively unrea- 
sonable of Margaret,” she thought. ‘‘ She isn’t 
achild. She ought to know that work must be 
attended to before pleasure. If I had supposed,” 
she said, in an injured tone, ‘‘ that you were go- 
ing to make so much of such a trifle, I should 
have told you to go in at once. You had better 
even now, I think.” 

Margaret colored painfully. ‘‘It would not 
be worth while, mother,” she said. ‘‘ Cecy has 
made my excuses before this time.” 

‘* Well, then, do lay aside that martyred air, 
I beg. What is it? Nothing but a call; from 
Ned Vinton, whom you can see any day, and 
this stranger, whom you may never meet again. 
It would be pleasanter, of course, to be sitting 
in the parlor, doing nothing, than to he here, 
helping your mother, But if you can not Jearn 
to think sometimes of other people, and to make 
some little sacrifices for them, you will find your- 
self very poorly prepared for the duties of life.” 

Mrs. Dering’s eloquence was interrupted by a 
rush of the younger children into the room. A 
few minutes of confusion were followed by en- 
tire quiet; the mother dismissed Jamie to bed, 
and herself accompanied the little girls to their 
room. Soon a sweet voice broke on. the still- 
ness; Cecy was singing. Margaret listened in- 
tently; she had no talent herself for music, 
but to Cecy it seemed as native as wings to a 
bird or perfume to a flower. By-and-by the 
song ended; there was a little pause; then the 
voice began again, accompanied this time by 
deeper tones. Not Ned’s, Margaret was cer- 
tain; she was familiar with his style. The 
work drop from her hands as she listened. 
She felt shut out, lonely, and neglected. But 
just then her mother’s step was heard in the 
hall, and she took up the sewing again. 

An hour passed, The front-door closed, and 
Cecy came in with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, 

** Such a delightful call!” she said. 
sO sorry you were not with us, Maggie. 
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Mr. Raymond looked so disappointed when I 
told him you were engaged. However, I did my 
best to console him.” 

**T dare say you succeeded,” replied Marga- 
ret, It was pleasant to find that she had been 
missed, at any rate. Cecy, in one of the little 
fits of enthusiasm to which she was subject, 
leaned over her sister’s chair, and taking Mar- 
garet’s head softly bet-veen her hands, kissed her 
forehead three or four times. 

** You dear, industrious girl!” she exclaimed. 
‘*You are worth half a dozen useless little things 
like me!” 

Margaret made no response to this outburst, 
but Mrs. Dering regarded Cecy with admiring 
eyes. ‘*Whatacontrast!” she thought. ‘The 
dear child is so impulsive and affectionate. As 
for Margaret, she is immovable as a stone!” 

Nota motherly reflection, you say; but it would 
not have surprised Margaret had she known of 
it. Ever since she could remember it had been 
the same. She had gradually come to accept 
her mother’s estimate as a painful truth; to be- 
lieve that there was something peculiar, hard, 
and unlovely in her character. So she tried, 
timidly and with frequent discouragements, to 
make up by genuine service for her lack of spon- 
taneous charm. 

This had been a hard evening for her; she had 
felt its disappointment keenly. In her eyes Mr. 
Raymond was something more than the passing 
acquaintance as which Mrs. Dering dismissed 
him. ‘True, they had met but once. How is it 
with these things? She had seen a pleasant 
stranger often enough before, and had gone home 
and forgotten him. Now all was changed. As 
they talked together, what sympathy of taste and 
feeling had declared itself; how full of interest, 
of attraction, looked their future meetings! ‘To 
sit quietly at her needle, knowing him so near 
at hand, was an act of self-denial more stringent 
than she had often practiced. 

Thinking it over in her own room the matter 
seemed less important. For Mr. Raymond was 
not going away just yet ; he would be at the water- 
party on Monday ; so much she had learned from 
Cecy. She should see him then, of course; so 
it was, after all, but the loss of a single evening's 
pleasure. 

Poor Margaret! She did not guess how much 
that single evening had eftected. ‘The call had 
been meant for her alone; it was in her that 
Mr. Raymond was interested. When she failed 
to appear he solaced himself with the resolve to 
seek her again on some more fortunate occasion. 
And then, before he was aware, he had fallen 
under the spell of Cecy’s charms. She delighted 
his vision, she captivated his fancy, and Marga- 
ret faded out of sight. 


II. 

Thus the water-party, though it held various 
elements of success—as lovely weather, a merry 
company, and favorable wind—proved to Mar- 
garet a failure. Mr. Raymond was there, in- 
deed ; he talked with her, was attentive even, 
but she missed something from his manner. 
What, she hardly knew at first; but she was not 
left to wonder long. Seeing him with Cecy a 
few times showed her the cause with sufficient 
clearness. It did not surprise as much as it 
pained her. Love, joy, praise—these had all an 
affinity for that fortunate girl; she attracted them 
to herself, and grew brighter, more beautiful, 
with each new gift. If Margaret’s life were cold 
and poor in contrast, she bore it quietly. Mar- 
veling sometimes, though, that Cecy did not bet- 
ter appreciate the happiness that had fallen to 
her; that she could value so lightly what to her- 
self had been beyond all price. But the young 
beauty was too secure of admiration to be very 
grateful for it; she liked her own way; she had 
a very definite sense of her own claims and priv- 
ileges. ‘To the graver sister she often appeared 
light and trifling. 

‘*You take life so seriously, Maggie,” she 
complained. ‘‘ You are not willing to allow me 
the least enjoyment or freedom.” 

**But, Cecy, you like Mr. Raymond, do you 
not ?” 

‘*Of course I‘do; there’s no doubt of that.” 
~ ¢*] mean more than like; you care enough 
for him to marry him ?” 

“Dol? I can’t tell, really,” she said, paus- 
ing a moment with a puzzled look. ‘‘I do like 
him—very much indeed. And it’s nice to have 
him in love with me, and so devoted—in that way 
he has, you know.” 

Poor Margaret! Yes, she knew well enough. 

** And I couldn’t bear to see him transferring 
it to any other girl; I should be desperately jeal- 
ous at the very idea. But, after all, I like other 
people too; I want to talk with them, and dance 
with them, and have them admire me. I can’t 
give up all the world just because Mr. Raymond 
chooses to fancy me. I never asked him to; it 
was his own doing.” 

‘* But if you really care for him, how can it be 
any sacrifice? It seems so natural that you 
should be indifferent to other people.” 

** Well, I’m not, that’s all. I can’t pretend to 
be wrapped up in a grande passion, if that’s nec- 
essary. I don’t believe it’s in me.” 

‘*] don’t think you are treating Mr. Raymond 
fairly.” 

‘*That is for him to say,” retorted Cecy, in 
her most willful mood. ‘‘ If he doesn’t complain, 
I don’t think you need do it for him.” Marga- 
ret was silent. ‘‘I believe he is very much of 
your opinion, though,” Cecy admitted, after a 
moment's pause. ‘‘ He thinks I ought to have 
neither eyes nor thoughts for any one but him.” 

‘* Ah, now you are exaggerating.” 

‘¢ But I don’t like to be lectured, and to have 
so much exacted of me. If he is not satisfied, 
he need not go on. - I’m sure J don’t care.” 

‘*Yes you do, dear, when you stop to think a 
little.” 

‘* Oh, Maggie, you're the one that should have 








had him! You're always thinking of what it’s 
right to do, and I of what I like to do. Your 
ideas would suit so perfectly with his. And I 
don’t know—perhaps I could be willing to give 
him up to you.” 

‘*T am afraid he would not be passive in the 
matter,” returned Margaret, quietly. ‘‘ But, 
Cecy, do listen to me; be just to him and to 
yourself.” And Cecy listened, and was, for the 
time, convinced, She promised amendment, 
and really meant to keep her promise. But 
temptation proved too strong for her; when it 
came in her way she could not refrain from try- 
ing her power over her betrothed and others. © 

“Very well,” she would say, in answer to 
Margaret’s remonstrances. ‘‘T am candid with 
Kdgar. have promised to marry him, but I 
am not going to settle down as if the knot were 
tied already. If he isn’t satisfied, he has always 
an alternative, you know.” 

“One that he is too fond of you to take ad- 
vantage of. You are certain of that, or you 
would not allude to it so freely.” 

“* And suppose he is, is that any great merit 
in him? He just can’t help it—any more than 
you can, you dear, solemn thing! Don't 1 know 
that you are fond of me, in spite of all my faults ? 
He must follow your example.” 

The engagement held good through all differ- 
ences of opinion. If the young girl had her ca- 
prices, she had also her moments of tenderness— 
intervals, even, when she appeared capable of 
deep and serious feeling. And her beauty fasci- 
nated Edgar ; her pretty, willful ways conquered 
his judgment. A smile is such a powerful argu- 
ment to a lover—a caress the most convincing 
of proofs. He readily persuaded himself that, 
when once they were married, she would be all 
he could desire. 

The wedding, then, began to be talked about. 
There was no lack of work for Margaret. ‘I'he 
family circumstances rendered the compassing of 
a trousseau a serious affair; as much as possible 
must be done at home, for economy’s sake. Mrs. 
Dering was ambitious for Cecy that she should 
have every thing befitting her position ; nor, in- 
deed, was Margaret less so. The young girl her- 
self was fertile in suggestions, and not wanting 
in taste or ingenuity ; but her time was so taken 
up in various ways that she did not render very 
efficient aid. Margaret rose early and sewed, 
and sat up late and sewed, and the pile of pretty 
things of all sorts grew and gained. 

**Dear child!” Mrs. Dering would say, with 
tears in her eyes, ‘‘ how shall we do without her ? 
All the sunshine of the house will go when she 
is gone.” 

One day a circumstance occurred which was 
hailed as most fortunate. It was an invitation 
for Cecy from an old friend of the family, who 
had heard of the approaching marriage, and 
wished for a farewell visit; perhaps, she added, 
this might prove a convenient opportunity f> 
buying some of the wedding-clothes. She shou 
be happy to assist Cecy in any way. 

** Nothing could be more opportune,” said the 
mother. ‘‘ Mrs. Loring has excellent taste, and 
will know just what you ought to get. I wish 
that you had more to expend, poor dear; but 
you must make it go as far as youcan. And you 
will not be a loser by the visit, I am certain; Mrs. 
Loring is the most generous of women.” 

Cecy departed in the gayest spirits, and the 
house was left free for the prosecution of the 
needful labors. Long, lonely days! Margaret sat 
in her own room and sewed and thought. She 
was troubled about this marriage; she feared it 
did not promise happiness for either party. Yet 
perhaps she was nervous, foolishly apprehensive, 
since no one else seemed to feel as she did. Hei 
mother never expressed the least anxiety ; Cecy 
herself, capricious as she was, had never hinted 
a wish to alter the position of affairs. Probably 
it was all right, and her own ideas were exag- 
gerated and fanciful. So she worked on. 

Letters, meanwhile, were frequent, and served 
to brighten the monotony. Mrs. Loring was the 
kindest, t’: most charming of women. The 
days we’ passed in a delightful round of shop- 
ping *? 4 sight-seeing; every evening had its 
amy ments. <A good deal was said at first of 
M.: ‘oring’s nephew, a certain Frank Randolph, 
w'.o appeared to be in constant attendance; but 
presently his name disappeared, or was only cas- 
ually mentioned. ‘The tide of gayety, however, 
did not slacken on that account. 

**T am afraid Cecy will be quite worn out,” 
said Margaret; ‘‘she is not strong.” 

‘¢She can rest when she gets home,” said Mrs. 
Dering. ‘‘ For my part, I am glad that she can 
have a little chance to see the world, and enjoy 
herself before she settles down for life.” 

Four or fiye weeks went by, and Cecy appeared 
again in the home circle. She looked in need 
of rest, thought Margaret; but that might be 
only the effect of the journey. She talked volu- 
bly, and Jaughed much more than was usual with 
her; but now and then Margaret caught a look 
of weariness and depression. ‘ 

“You are tired ont, dear,” she said. 
must get to rest early.” 

‘¢ All your imagination,” Cecy answered. ‘‘I 
am as fresh as possible. Oh, there are the 
trunks; now I must show you every thing.” 
And the room was presently strewn with a gay 
litter of laces and ribbons and bright-hued silks. 
Mrs. Dering and Margaret looked, admired, and 
praised to Cecy’s full content. Oe h 

“‘This I bought myself,” she said, indicating 
each article as it appeared, ‘‘and this Mrs. 
Loring gave me.” 

“¢T had not an idea of it!” exclaimed the mo- 
ther. ‘‘I knew Mrs. Loring would make you 
some handsome present, but I did not dream of . 
such profusion. Well, she has no children of 
her own, and it is a pleasure to her to be liberal. 
Cecy, who is this Mr. Randolph? How does 
he come to be her nephew ?” ; 

Cecy turned scarlet. ‘‘ It is on Mr. Loring’s 
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side,” she answered, searching the trunk for 
something which seemed hard to find. 

‘*That explains; I was sure neither of the 
sisters married a Randolph. An agreeable young 


‘*T believe he is called so,” replied Cecy, still 
intent upon her search. ‘‘I don’t know wheth- 
er you would admire him or not. Look at this 
handkerchief, Maggie; isn’t it lovely ?” and con- 
versation turned again to the pretty vanities 
around, 

Next day the girls came in to see Cecy; she 
had her visit to talk about, and, to the more in- 
timate, her purchases to show—somebody was 
coming or going all the time. There was little 
leisure for quiet observation ; but it struck Mar- 
garet occasionally that Cecy’s spirits were forced, 
that she looked anxious and unhappy. 

One evening she went into the young girl’s 
room. Cecy was sitting at the table with her 
desk before her. 

‘*Are you writing to Edgar?” asked Mar- 
garet. ‘“Ifso, I'll not interrupt you.” 

‘*T was trying to; but don’t go. I don’t mind 
being interrupted.” She sighed. 

‘* You are not well,” said Margaret, tenderly. 
**You have not been yourself since you came 
back from New York. Lie down now, and I will 
read you to sleep.” 

**You are a great deal too good to me,” said 
Cecy, her eyes filling with tears at the atfection- 
ate tone. ‘‘I’m not worth it.” 

‘** Now you are nervous,” returned Margaret, 
smiling. ‘‘I assure you you are amply worth 
it. Besides, we must make the most of you 
while we have you. Just think—only three 
weeks now to the day!” 

Cecy’s countenance changed; a look of utter 
wretchedness came over it. ‘‘Oh, Maggie, 
Maggie,” she exclaimed, desperately, ‘‘ can’t 
any thing be done? Just this dreadful business 
go on?” 

Margaret sat astounded; but Cecy, having 
once spoken, could not return to silence; her 
misery was eloquent. ‘The older sister, recover- 
ing herself, learned with little questioning the 
whole unfortunate truth. Frank had loved her 
from the first minute he saw her, Cecy said, and 
she—she had meant to be faithful to Edgar al- 
ways. But one day, in a moment of excitement, 
Frank had spoken, and she had reminded him 
of her engagement—of w iich, indeed, he was 
perfectly aware—and had told him he must nev- 
er think of her again. She had come home, re- 
solved that no one should suspect; but it was 
too much—she could not bear it. Wasn’t there 
some way of saving her? And she looked at 
Margaret with imploring eyes. 

It was a dreadful hour. Cecy’s distress, and 
Edgar’s still to come, and the falsehood, the 
wrong-doing! Then the engagement so thor- 
oughly understood, the wedding-day at hand! 
For a moment it seemed as if Cecy must go 
through with what she had begun, cost what it 
might. But no, that would never do. It was 
no kindness to Edgar to give him an unwilling 
bride, and the poor child herself would be so 
wretched. ‘*Oh, Cecy,” she groaned, ‘‘ how 
could you be so fickle?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered the culprit, with a 
fresh burst of tears. ‘‘I couldn’t help it.” 

Margaret softened. The old habit of protect- 
ing fondness resumed its sway. Cecy must be 
spared and comforted. ‘‘I will do every thing 
I can for you,” she said, “if you will only tell 
me what you wish.” 

‘* Speak to mamma,” said Cecy, raising her 
tear-stained face. ‘‘ ‘Tell her I can’t go on, and 
beg her not to be angry—and oh, if she would 
be so good as never to say one word to me about 
it!" 

‘That is hardly to be looked for, but I will 
do my best.’ Is there any thing else?” 

“* And if some one would write to Edgar. 
You could do it best. And say how sorry L am 
—and I know it is so wicked—but I hope he 
will forgive me. And tell him I meant to be 
true; I wasn’t willfully treacherous. I wish I 
could g6 somewhere out of every body’s sight. 
I am not fit to be loved, nor to have any one 
troubled about me!” 

Margaret soothed as well as she could this ex- 
cited feeling; then went in search of her mother. 
She felt that a hard task lay before her. 

Mrs. Dering was indeed angered and dis- 
tressed. Her first decision was that Cecy must 
take the consequences of her folly; but, like 
Margaret, she soon recognized the impossibility 
of such a course. Bitterly did she lament the 
scandal of the affair, bitterly reprobate Cecy’s 
fickleness, and regret the needless expense of 
the trousseau. Thinking of this last she paused ; 
through all the present mortification she discern- 
ed a gleam of possible comfort. 

‘*We ought to have known better, every one 
of us,” she said, ‘‘than to encourage the en- 
gagement.” 

Margaret was surprised at this from her 
mother, of all persons, she had been so satisfied 
and pleased with the affair from the beginning. 

‘*'They never were congenial,” she went on. 
‘‘Edgar was a great deal too serious, too ma- 
ture for her ; and I don’t think he ever tried to 
adapt himself to Cecy’s tastes.” 

Margaret could not but be indignant. ‘*Mo- 
ther,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I think that is too un- 
just! When Edgar has been treated in such a 
manner to talk as if he were to blame!” 

“Very well, Margaret,” said Mrs. Dering. 
“You have your own opinions, of course, over 
which I never expect to have any influence ; but 
J should have thought that the happiness of 
your sister would deserve a little consideration.” 

Margaret was wise enough not to argue the 
point, ; 

The affair was arranged in a very little time. 
Edgar was apprised by Cecy herself, as the fittest 
person, that she had mistaken the nature of her 
regard, and begged he would forgive her, and 
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hoped he would be happy with some one a great 
deal worthier than she had ever been. And Ed- 
gar replied, keeping his pain and his reproaches 
to himself, only thanking her for her candor and 
restoring her freedom. So that was settled. 
Cecy drew a long breath when she had finished 
the letter. ‘‘ Perhaps he did not care so very 
much, after all,” she said. ‘‘Poor Edgar!” 
After that she reproached herself less bitterly. 

Of course there was an immense deal of gossip 
to be encountered. The wedding-day was known 
to be near at hand, and the bridemaids, the in- 
vitations, had been matter of village speculation. 
Some said that Cecy was a heartless little flirt, 
others averred that they never believed Mr. Ray- 
mond would ‘‘have” her when it came to the 
point. Each faction was at liberty to hold its 
own views; no authority gave them any enlight- 
enment. 

By-and-by a trifling circumstance occurred, 
quite unnoticed by the community at large. A 
letter arrived for Cecy. Frank Randolph, learn- 
ing that the marriage had been given up, could 
no longer refrain from pressing his own suit. 
Cecy had not encouraged him; but he could not 
help having a little hope. Could he not see her 
—but once, if she so decreed—and plead his 
cause? For at least two hours Cecy would not 
hear of it. She felt herself bound to repent, in 
sackcloth and ashes, for her treachery to Edgar ; 
she must never think of happiness except, in 
some sweet, stolen hour, to dream of what might 
have been. ‘Then she read the letter again—the 
dear letter which was to be her one solace in the 
years to come. Yes; Frank loved her! And 
then came a trembling doubt whether she really 
ought to make him unhappy too—whether she 
had a right to do it. Edgar and she were for- 
ever separated; to be miserable herself could do 
him no good. But was it possible to enjoy a 
happiness founded on her own fickleness and his 
injuries ? Yet was it wrong for her to be happy, 
provided no one were harmed by it? She did 
not know. But at last she told Margaret of the 
letter, and Margaret told their mother. This 
was the comforting possibility of which Mrs. 
Dering had that early glimpse. 

Frank was allowed to come, and pleaded his 
cause to the entire acceptance not alone of his 
beloved, but of her mother too. Really, Mrs. 
Dering observed to Margaret, it was astonishing 
that such a terrible dilemma should turn out so 
happily. Here was Cecy going to marry the 
man of her heart; and such a splendid match! 
Edgar was all very well, though not to be com- 
pared with Frank; but even if Cecy had contin- 
ued to like him, he had nothing but his practice, 
while Frank could give the dear child every 
thing she chose to fancy. And the trousseau, 
which at one time looked such a miserable waste 
of money, would turn to excellent advantage 
still. A few things might be out of style; but, 
considering the numerous gains in other ways, 
they could well afford that trifling loss. 

‘There was no change of feeling this time, and 
the wedding came off joyfully and auspiciously, 
as weddings should. Margaret’s thoughts trav- 
eled more than once to Edgar, with sorrowful 
remembrance of what his part should have been 
in the day’s festivity ; but if others remembered 
him they gave no token. 

‘The house was left rather dull and silent when 
the bridal gayeties were over; but there was plen- 
ty of occupation left—there was always that re- 
source. A new routine soon established itself, 
unbrightened by Cecy’s presence. Mrs. Dering 
was divided between repining for the loss of her 
favorite child’s society and exultation that she 
was so handsomely established in the world. 
Margaret, at rare intervals, allowed her thoughts 
to stray to Edgar, wondering how he had borne 
the news of Cecy’s marriage, and if they should 
ever meet again. It was most unlikely that they 
should. He would naturally shun all contact 
with persons and places associated with recollec- 
tions so painful and so mortifying. 

Improbable things do come to pass, however, 
and in the easiest, most off-hand manner. Mar- 
garet went one day on a shopping excursion to 
the nearest city; and as she alighted from the 
train, her mind full of prosaic cares respecting 
the matching of velvet and the shape of fall hats, 
the romance of her life encountered her. Edgar 
Raymond was walking along the track on his way 
from the western train. His first impulse was to 
bow and pass on, but something, he could not have 
said what, amended it. ‘They walked side by side 
up the street, Margaret’s heart fluttering strange- 
ly; Edgar, surprised at himself that he could be 
conversing thus with one of that family, yet find- 
ing the experience not unpleasant. And when, 
after a time, Margaret’s eyes fairly met his, the 
shy, soft glance brought back that night, so long 
ago, when he first saw her; when he fancied 
that there was in her a nature deeper and sweet- 
er than that of other girls. The fancy had been 
forgotten in the enchantment of Cecy’s beauty, 
and of late he had had hard thoughts of her, 
classing her and all her race as fickle and treach- 
erous together; but, looking in those eyes, he 
repented the injustice. There could be no harm 
in being friendly now, at any rate; and it was 
accordingly with a very friendly farewell that 
they parted. 

Nor did reflection change these kindlier senti- 
ments. A week or two later he saw Margaret 
in her own home. Then a few letters passed, 
and soon he came again. People began to say, 
and with truth, that Mr. Raymond had consoled 
himself for his disappointment. : 

Mrs. Dering was not quite satisfied with the 
affair. Any one whom Cecy had ever thought of 
must be, perforce, too good for the older daugh- 
ter. Still, she did not refuse consent. She could 
even adapt the matter to her own views by think- 
ing that, though Edgar was no match at all 
for her darling, he would do very well for Mar- 
garet. There was some comfort, too, in press- 
ing on the girl’s mind the needful inferiority of 





her establishment, the duty of being pleased with 
plain things, and of not thinking that she must 
have such and such indulgences just because her 
sister had them. 

‘*For you know, Margaret, your means and 
your station in life will be very different from 
hers.” 

Margaret did not dispute the statement, nor 
envy Cecy one item of her splendors. She was 
content, and more than content, with the love 
and sympathy that had at last fallen to her share. 





INCONGENIALITY. 


ERHAPS the greatest discomfort, not to say 
misery, endured in this world, consists in 
enforced companionship. Millions of people 
will rise to-morrow morning who will have to 
pass the day with companions who are profound- 
ly uncongenial to them. And the worst of it is 
that uncongeniality is a thing which goes on 
deepening and widening. 
Is there any remedy to be found for this evil ? 
I think possibly there may be. I think that a 
person may by thought encourage and develop 
congeniality. A third part, at least, of uncon- 
geniality depends upon misunderstanding; and 
that misunderstanding depends upon an insufti- 
ciency of imagination, which prevents your look- 
ing at other people from the point of view from 
which they look at themselves. ‘That this theory 
is not far wrong seems to me clear from the fact 
that great men, endowed with high powers of 
imagination, and large affectionate sympathies, 
suffer so much less from the real or supposed 
uncongeniality of those who surround them than 
other and commoner people do. It is the nar- 
row-minded, fastidious person who suffers most 
from uncongeniality. A Mirabeau, an Alcibi- 
ades, a Bacon, a Shakspeare, finds something 
congenial to him in all those with whom he asso- 
ciates. It is the peculiar property of genius to 
evolve congeniality in all those with whom it 
comes in contact. Genius discovers what is the 
prime moving power, the causa causans, as the 
metaphysicians would say, in each individual 
character. It touches that source of affection 
and sympathy with the magic wand of affection- 
ate imagination, and from the most unpromising 
rock there comes forth an outburst of congenial- 
ity which can not in its full flow be educed by 
meaner and less potent hands. But ali persons 
might do something in this direction, and, de- 
pend upon it, when you find persons difficult to 
live with, and thoroughly uncongenial to you, it 
is that you have failed to discover and to appeal 
to those primeval and better elements of their 
characters, which would yield pleasant fruits to 
an intelligent cultivation of congeniality on your 
part. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Romeo anp Jutret.—The expense of learning oil- 
painting depends so much on the capacity of both pu- 
pil and teacher that it is impossible to estimate the 
cost.—We know of no remedy but practice against 
giddiness in waltzing.—A dentist’s forceps, in our opin- 
ion, contain the only permanent cure for toothache.— 
We know nothing about the authorship of negro melo- 
dies ; and know of no better condensation of “‘ Rip Van 
Winkle” than is given by that capital actor, Jefferson. — 
Yankee is supposed to bea corruption of Yenghi, which 
was pigeon-Indian for English in the early days.—Your 
other questions have been answered in former Num- 
bers. 

Frost.—As the leaves begin to turn before frost ap- 
pears it is evident that the coloring is due to other 
causes. The overmature leaves, on the eve of their 
fall, assume a factitious splendor which conceals decay 
and death. 

Miss L. W.—We should be glad to oblige you, but the 
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Jennte D.—We can not tell what you can do with- 
out seeing your writings; but experience teaches us 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the tirst works of young 
writers are crude and defective, and that it is only by 
long and patient effort that they attain the art of 
pleasing and instructing the public. What would you 
think of attempting to practice medicine or law with- 
out studying it at all, just because it seemed to you a 
pleasant and easy means of earning a livelihood? Yet 
this is the view that a great many seem to take of 
literature, which is a profession that requires as much 
careful studying and experience as law or theology. 

Carneun.1.a.—Chinchilla fur is worn in half-mourn- 
ing, but black Astrakhan is most fashionable now. 

H. E. S.—Make your gray water-proof suit by cut 
paper pattern of Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. III. Put an inch-wide band of black cloth 
and fringe on the polonaise, and three cloth bands on 
the skirt. 

S. W. D.—We have no cut paper patterns of cloaks. 
Full directions for trimming cut paper patterns are 
given in the Number of the paper in which each is il- 
lustrated. 

G. T. R.—We can not tell yon how to make over 
your dress unless you describe it fully. 

Ina.—Make a basque, paletot, and upper skirt of the 
Scotch plaid, and simply edge with a silk cord and 
wool fringe. The under-skirt is untrimmed. 

Errativr.—Make your black silk over-skirt by cut 
paper pattern of the suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, 
and trim with velvet and fringe. Empress cloth is 
better than alpaca fora winter traveling dress. Basque 
belts are basques attached to belts; you will find illus- 
trations in our back Numbers. 

C. W. B.—You must buy the corresponding Number 
of the Bazar to find directions for putting together 
your cut paper pattern. An illustrated list and de- 
scription of all the cut patterns we have published will 
soon be issued. 

Nora M.—A suit of navy blue empress cloth, or drap 
de France, with a small cloth paletot of corresponding 
color, would be pretty for a bionde of fifteen. 

Katz G.—Your sample is plum-colored cashmere. 
We do not think a hem sufficient finish for a cashmere 
over-skirt. Put silk bands and fringe on your over- 
skirt, cashmere bands and silk ruffles on the silk under- 
skirt; or, if you prefer merely the silk ruffles on the 
under-skirt, they will look well. We would then ad- 
vise silk bands and fringe on the paletot instead of 
embroidery. 

Mavve M.—Cotton bands wear better than linen on 
chemises. Slash the skirt of your cloth basque by pat- 
terns in the present Supplement. A bright Roman- 
striped shawl will be a pretty extra wrap for you. 
Gore the skirt of your brown dress, and lengthen it by 
pieces at the top beneath the upper skirt or basque.— 
Slippers, dressing-gown, smoking-cap, or shirt-studs 
are all suitable birthday presents to your friend. 

E1zanor.—You can probably alter your over-skirt 
by pattern of that accompanying the Trained Street 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. III. Trim with 
velvet bands, or pleatings and fringe. Four straight 
widths of silk with the lower corners of the fronts 
rounded off, and a narrow ruffle headed by an ostrich 
feather band, make a pretty black silk court train.— 
Get cut paper pattern of Polonaise in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. IIL. 

E. W.—Your ideas about remodeling the blue silk 
are excellent. The Trained Street Suit pattern with a 
short skirt trimmed with velvet and fringe is a beau- 
tiful model for your black silk suit. Why not make 
your plaid by the Polonaise Suit in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. III. ? 

JenniE L.—Remodel your beaver sacque by pattern 
of Camilla Paletot given in the presext Supplement. 

Gerty 8.—Ermine will be worn again; $40 or $50 
buys a good set. Long over-skirts are most in vogue 
at present, though there is great latitude in such mat- 
ters. We will give a pattern of a short over-skirt with 
our next cut paper pattern. A court train can be 
looped in the streets by tapes underneath. Hints 
about velvet jackets can be gleaned from New York 
Fashions of the last Number of the Bazar. 

Nettie 8.—The alpaca over-skirt will be in good 
style, also the black silk suit. See illustrations of hats 
in the present Number.—Robespierre is pronounced as 
if spelled Robe-spear. 

Mrs. A. M. W.—We are afraid you have a ecant pat- 
tern. Use bias bands of black corded silk and fringe 





description you require transcends the bounds imposed 
on us. 


HoreC. anv Oruers.—Answers to correspondents are 
not paid for; but inquiries are so numerous that our 
friends must patiently wait their turn.—The aim of 
Pre-Raphaelitism is to return to the faithful study of 
nature in form and coloring, regardless of conven- 
tional rules of art, which it is claimed especially char- 
acterized the painters prior to Raphael. Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, Millais, and Ruskin are the most prom- 
inent leaders of this school in England. In this coun- 
try it is more or less closely represented by T. C. and 
Henry Farrer, the Hills, father and son, Moore, New- 
man, W. T. Richards, and others.—A carefully pre- 
pared article on the historic origin of Thanksgiving, 
by Benson J. Lossing, is in type, and will appear soon. 

H. P.—We would gladly suggest to you, and the 
numerous other women who constantly apply to us, 
some employment whereby they could support them- 
selves; but this is manifestly impossible, and such in- 
quiries only give us needless pain. The world is full 
of work to be done as well as of workers to do it; but 
how can you expect a stranger, who knows nothing of 
your individual capacities, and whose time is fully en- 
grossed besides, to find you employment and guarantee 
your success? Let every woman who needs employ- 
ment first ask herself what she knows how to do well, 
and then energetically set to work to find some empty 
place in that department of labor. Do not expect 
other people to find work for you, but look for it 
yourself, and the chances are ten to one that you will 
find it, if you do not make the common mistake of 
expecting to do what you know little about, and 
disdaining the humbler occupations where you could 
make yourself useful and valued. 

Nasnora.—The answer is simple enough. If you 
care to continue the acquaintance of those who, after 
long neglecting you, have concluded to take you up, 
return their calls; if not, stay at homé. 

Cuicaco.—For church a bonnet is preferable to a 


ha‘ 

*P. J. R.—Observe the deportment at table of the 
first well-bred person you dine with, and you will 
know what to do. We can not waste time on such 
trivialities. 

8. anp OruErs.—You could doubtless learn phonog- 
raphy without the aid of a teacher, but would improve 
more rapidly with instruction. A professional pho- 
nographer will probably give you the details you 
desire, and for whieh we have not room. 

8. M. B.—We do not give addresses in this column, 
and we do not need the sketches you mention. 





for trimming a cloth suit. 

N. A. R.—For wraps read New York Fashions in 
last Number. Your ideas about the serge are excel- 
lent. Ruching is a frail trimming, but is much worn 
on silks. 

Hatriz E. M.—The present Supplement and the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. III., will tell you 
all about wraps. For your trained house dress use cut 
paper pattern of skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
Ill. From 55 to 60 inches is the length. Your ideas 
of the breadths of short skirts are good. For farther 
hints about dresses and trimmings read New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 48 and 44, Vol. III. 

Mavpe anv Lov.—Get invisible green empress cloth, 
and make with two plain skirts and paletot for a girl 
of sixteen. See patterns of wraps in the present paper. 

L. K.—Chatelaine braids continue to be worn. II- 
lustrations in the present Bazar will show you how to 
arrange your front hair and trim your turban. For 
suits read New York Fashions.—Muhlbach is pro- 
nounced as if spelled Muel-bach. 

J. A. S.—Burns’s poem of ‘* Halloween” will tell you 
pleasant and harmless tricks for that evening.—Use 
the Polonaise-Casaque pattern for your walking suit. 

Ipa.—We can not give you the address you want. 

Sopnte.—White corduroy is pretty for a plain sacque 
with black velvet collar and cuffs. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. III., for sacques. 

Sapr.—Shorten your blue skirt, and get a darker 
material for the polonaise. Trim with black velvet 
and fringe. 

Sipnzy.—For the English wedding ceremonials read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. II. There 
may be one or many attendants, and the ceremony is 
performed at church. The bride wears white, or her 
traveling dress, according to fancy. The groom wea\e 
a frock-coat of dark blue cloth, and lavender vest and 
pantaloons. 

Myerrir.—We can not give embroidery designs at 
the suggestion of a single subscriber. 

Lov.—Your red sample is too bright for a street suit. 
Make a darker green polonaise-casaque by cut paper 
pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III, 
and wear over the green dress. 

Constant ReEAvER.—We are sorry we can not help 
you to dispose of your lace flounces. 

O. K.—Marquise puffs are made of reversed box- 
pleats. Lace is always used on hats and bonnets, 
though less this season than usual. Trim your black 
broadcloth sacque with velvet frills. 

Reaper.—Read reply above to “Sidney.” 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


oS goweey’ still in impenetrable mystery is 
\) the fate of the lamented City ef Boston. 
From among all ‘hose who trustingly embark- 
ed upon the treacherous ocean in her, not one 
was left to tell the tale—what might have been 
the horrors of that tale we shall never know. 
Again, amidst many sad sounds, comes another 
lingering wail from the waters. But from the 
wreck Of the Cambria one person was saved 
to inform us that the doomed vessel struck a 
rocky point near Innistrahue, off the coast of 
Donegal, on the night of October 19; that when 
it became evident the steamer was sinking the 
boats were launched, and into them the passen- 
gers crowded; that the one which the rescued 
man entered almost instantly capsized, and he 
lost consciousness; when he revived he found 
himeelf in the sea, but succeeded in getting into 
the boat, which contained only the dead body 
of a lady, and he was finally rescued by the 
steamer Sotepeten There were nearly two hun- 
dred persons on board the Cambria; and al- 
though hope is not abandoned, there is little 
reason to expect that any others are saved. In- 
nistrahue is o pe the most northerl int 
of Ireland, and is a small island, on which there 
is a light-house and a few huts meat by 
fishermen. The rock on which the Cambria 
must have struck is about seven miles from In- 
nistrahue, and is visible at low-water. The cap- 
tain, George Carnaghan, was an able and trust- 
worthy seaman, who has had command of ocean 
steamers belonging to the Anchor line over six 
years. The daring intrepidity of Captain Car- 
naghan has been proved on more than one occa- 
sion, especially in the case of this same ship on 
a former voyage across the Atlantic, when, the 

ropeller having become loose, he was lowered 
ote the sea, and with chains he so secured it as 
to enable him to sail her safely into port. On 
the very day when the Cambria sailed out of the 
port of New York he received a handsome testi- 
monial of silver plate from the passengers and 
friends who had sailed with him on former voy- 
ages. 





Famine follows in the wake of war. A sad 
protest against the further prosecution of the 
war has been sent to Berlin from Westphalia, 
Rhenish Prussia, and Hanover, signed by 35,758 
widows, with 78,760 children. The government 
is implored to save the poor creatures who si 
it from absolute starvation, now that their hus- 
bands and fathers are dead, the factories in which 
they hoped to obtain work stopped by law, and 
no means of support areleftthem. What a piti- 
ful picture of the war is this! 


. A delicate little four-year-old of our acquaint- 
ance, who delights in the plump cheeks and 
chubby arms of her baby sister, added to her 
customary prayer the other night: ‘* Please hear 
all little girls’ prayers. May I be good and hap- 
py, and oh/ may I be fat and healthy! Amen.” 
os 

A single shell was the immediate cause of the 
destruction of the great Library of Strasbourg— 
and a great loss it is. Every year hundreds of 
German students visited the city to pursue their 
investigations amidst its literary treasures. It 
is certainly strange that a valuable collection of 
two hundred thousand books should have been 
placed in a fortress; strange, also, that when 
notice of the bombardment of Strasbourg was 
given, twenty-four hours before it commenced, 
the city authorities did not place the books in 
the vaults of the citadel, or some other secure 
place. So far as discovered, the remnants of 
the library consist merely of a mass of scorched 
leaves onl parchments. There were in reality 
three collections in the New Church—the City 
Library proper, the Library of the Protestant 
Seminary, and the Schepflin collection of books 
and antiquities. 





A correspondent of the Evening Mail asserts 
that the price one is obliged to pay upon bag- 
gage while traveling in Belgium is insupport- 
able. Ina fit of economy she took a second- 
class ticket from Ostend to Antwerp, for which 
she paid four francs; but when her trunk was 
weighed the charge for that was twelve francs. 
“Tf Madame had taken a first-class ticket,” re- 
marked the railway official, consolingly, ‘ the 
trunk would not have cost so much.’’ After 
some mental calculation she found that she would 
have saved several francs by traveling first-class. 





Berlin has grown very rapidly during the last 
half century. In 1832 it was the eighth in or- 
der of European capitals, its population being 
250,000; in 1869 it was the third, only London and 
Paris excelling it, its population being 800,000, 





Man-Afraid-Of-His-Horses is one of the at- 
tachés of the celebrated Indian chief Red Cloud. 
Medicine Arrows is the august chief of the Chey- 
ennes, and Roman Nose is the cognomen of the 
chief of*the Minecoujous. 





The ventilating a of the Senate Cham- 
ber and the Hall of Representatives, at Washing- 
ton, has been recently increased in power, and 
hereafter there will doubtless be an abundant 
supply of pure air. Also a number of conceal- 
ed chimneys have been carried up through the 
walls of the galleries, being designed as an out- 
let to the volumes of tobacco smoke, which for- 
merly rolled out from the doors of the cloak- 
rooms, and filled the galleries, to the great an- 
noyance of all who were not fond of breathing 
vaporized tobacco. 





Who has not drawn a sigh of distress at hear- 
ing a choir or congregation sing in dirge-like 
style that splendid tune “Old Hundred ?”” This 
atyle of singing it is clearly a perversion, as it is 
reliably stated that it was one of the liveliest of 
all ancient tunes. In 1621 Ravenscroft directed 
‘that psalms of rejoicing be sung with a swift 
and jocund measure.”’ 


Under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England three prizes have been offer- 
ed recently for good farming. The first of these 
prizes—a hundred-guinea cup—was for the best- 
managed farm lying within certain specified 
boundaries, and has been awarded to Mrs. Mary 





E. Millington, of Ash Grove Farm, about four- | 


teen miles north of Oxford. Farming is gener- 
ally supposed to be one of those things which 
do not belong to “‘ woman’s sphere ;’’ but Mrs. 
Millington seems to have understood the man- 


agement of 890 acres of land, and a goodly num- 
ber of cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses. Ash Grove 
Farm is held under a lease from the Duke of 
Marlborough. Careful cultivation has brought 
its naturally poor land into a very excellent con- 
dition. The report on her farm expressly states 
that ‘the well-deserved honor which has been 
awarded to the tenant of the Ash Grove Farm 
has been won iy igor of clean cultivation and 
high feeding.” e high feeding of stock, which 
benefits the animals, enriches the land, and se- 
cures good crops, has been (so the judges say) 
the secret of Mrs. Millington’s success. 





A Brooklyn physician, who has had much ex- 
ees o4 in the treatment of the yellow-fever in 
ropical countries, gives some interesting state- 
ments concerning the nature of the disease, its 
cause, prevention, and cure. He himself was af- 
flicted with this fever, and was saved, after the 
black-vomit had ensued, by the incessant imbib- 
ing of sparkling Champagne, He states that the 
yellow-fever—which is actually a jaundice in a 
most aggravated form, or a derangement of the 
biliary organs so sudden and total that the blood 
and the system become vitiated, and so poisoned 
as to be no longer capable of Saupe life— 
is frequently indueed by checked perspiration, 
which produces a fever which strikes internally. 
Flannel should be worn next the skin as a pro- 
tection against exposure to sudden draughts. 
Sitting in a draught when heated, walking with 
uncovered head when the dew is falling, and ex- 
posure to the hot sun for any len: of time 
with an ee, stomach, should be avoided, 
Good ventilation is highly important both as a 
preventive and as a curative measure. One 
reat point is to restore the circulation, another 
te = the strength. The old women in the 
West Indies, who are good nurses, though in 
general very ignorant, instead of trying to check 
the sickness, assist the pone o, be from the stom- 
ach, and, watching for the critical moment, en- 
deavor to rally the strength with a bitter tonic 
infusion of herbs. The following incident is au- 
thentic: Not long ago an officer in Jamaica, be- 
ing suddenly attacked with the worst form of 
yellow-fever, was attended by the ablest physi- 
cians in the city of Kingston. After terrible 
sickness, combined with delirium, they said that 
they momentarily expected the fatal black-vomit, 
and that he would be dead before evening; but, 
at a pause in the retching, the old nurse opened 
a bottle of Dublin stout, and lifting up the head 
of the patient, poured a tumbler of it down his 
throat. About a quarter of an hour after this 
the doctor came in from an adjoining room, and 
feeling the pulse, exclaimed: ‘‘ There is certain], 
a moisture He ier os hasa good chance yet.” 
The nurse then pointed to the porter on the table, 
and the doctor said, “‘ Give him another glass im- 
mediately; desperate cases require strange reme- 
dies.”” The officer recovered, and, we believe, is 
alive at the present time. 





Tobacco has its uses as well as its abuses. 
According to Henry Ward Beecher it is one of 
the best remedies for stings of insects. ‘Wet 
it so that the juice shall start, put it on the 
place stung, and in one moment you are all 
right.” 





New inventions in warlike weapons are con- 
stantly being made, and some are most horrible 
in their effects. A civil engineer and chemist 
of Paris has invented a rocket which will be a 
formidable engine of defense, and which he has 
christened the Fusee Satan. It contains petro- 
leum oil, and can be thrown a distance of six 
kilometres. Having arrived above its object, 
the rocket sets fire to the fusee, the composi- 
tion in the chamber of the bullet takes light, 
bursts its envelope, and at the same time fires 
the petroleum, which falls like a sheet of flame, 
and continues burning. This sheet of flame 
fills ® space of sixteen to twenty-four square 
metres, according to the size of the rocket. 
The committee appointed to witness experi- 
ments with this weapon declared its opinion 
that no civilized nation could make use of these 
rockets except for reprisals, and it would be 
only in case of the Prussians firing upon the 
French with petroleum bombs, such as they used 
at Merce | that they should be entitled to 
retaliate with the new rocket. However, the 
Committee of National Defense gave the invent- 
or a large building on the Batignolles, and or- 
dered the immediate manufacture, on a large 
scale, of Satan rockets, 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United State~ for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER LXXIL 
IN PRISON. 


GUALTIER was driven back to the villa, quite 
in ignorance as to his final destination. He was 
on the front seat, not bound at all, and there was 
one moment when there seemed a last chance of 
escape. It was at a time when Zillah had no- 
ticed Obed’s wound, and began to question him 
about it with eager sympathy, while Obed tried to 
assure her that it was nothing. But Zillah would 
not be satisfied. She insisted on binding it up. 
She took her handkerchief, and, though she knew 
no more about such things than a child, prepared 
to do what she could. Obed soon saw her ig- 
norance, and proceeded to give her directions. 
At last he took her handkerchief and tore it into 
several strips, with a laughing promise to tear his 
up some day for her. At this moment he was 
quite intent on Zillah, and she was absorbed in 


her work. It seemed to Gualtier that he was 
forgotten. The carriage, also, was ascending 
the hill. On each side were lofty trees over- 


shadowing it, while beyond them lay a deep for- 
est. All this Gualtier saw. Here was a last 
chance. Now or never might he escape. He 
watched for an instant. Obed was showing Zil- 
lah how to make the knot, when suddenly, with 


| a quick leap, Gualtier sprang from the carriage 


seat out into the road. He stumbled and fell 





forward as his feet touched the road, but in an 
instant he recovered himself. ‘The road-side was 
a steep bank, which ascended before him, covered 
with forests. Beyond this were the-wild woods, 
with rocks and underbrush. If he could but get 
there he might find arefuge. Thither he fled with 
frantic haste. He rushed up the steep ascent, 
and in among the trees. For some distance the 
wood was open, and the trees rose on high at 
wide distances with no underbrush. Beyond 
that there was adenser growth. Through this he 
ran, stimulated by this new chance for life, and 
wishing that he had once again that revolver 
whose shots he had wasted. 

As he leaped from the carriage Zillah had given 
a loud cry, and in another moment Obéd had di- 
vined the cause and had sprung out in pursuit. 
Gualtier’s start did not amount to more than a 
dozen paces. Obed alsowas armed. His chance 
of escape was therefore small indeed. Small as 
it was, however, it was enough to stimulate him, 
and he hurried onward, hearing at every pace 
the step of his pursuer, At length he reached 
the thicker part of the wood. He turned and 
doubled here like a fox. He did not know where 
to go, but sought to gain some slight advantage. 
He thought that he might find some place where 
for a few moments he might baffle his pursuer. 
This was the hope that now remained. Turning 
and doubling, therefore; and winding, he con- 
tinued his flight; but the pursuer still maintain- 
ed his pursuit, and as vet Gualtier had gained 
no advantage. In fact, he had lost ground grad- 
ually, and the underbrush had not delayed the 
progress of Obed. Gualtier felt this, but still 
strove to attain his purpose, 

At lag be ines rk on where there was a steep 
precipice, thickly up to its very margin 
and then descending abruptly. ‘Toward this he 
fled, thinking that some place might: show itself 
where he might descend, and where his pursuer 
might fear to follow. He bounded along in a 
winding direction, trying to conceal his purpose. 
At length he reached the edge of the precipice. 
At the point to which he had come the descent 
was abrupt, but ledges jutted out from the side 
of the cliff, and seemed to afford a chance for a 
descent to one who was bold enough to venture. 
There was no time for examination or for hesi- 
tation. Swiftly Gualtier ran on till he reached 
what seemed a favorable place, and then, throw- 
ing himself over, his feet caught a projecting 
ledge, and he reached down his hand to secure a 
grasp of a rock, so as to let himself down further. 
He looked down hurriedly so as to see the rock 
which he wished to grasp, when at that very in- 
— his arm was seized, and a low, stern voice 
said : 2 

**No go! Up with you, you scoundrel! and 
thank the Lord I don’t blow your brains out.” 

He was dragged up, flung on the ground, and 
his hands bound tightly behind him with Obed’s 
handkerchief. After this he was dragged back 
to the carriage. 

So failed his last hope. - 

** You couldn’t have done it,” said Obed. “I 
saw it all the time. I could have shot you fifty 
times, but, as I knew I was going to catch you, I 
didn’t touch my pistol. I don’t blame you for 
making the trial. I'd havedonethesame. But 
you see now that you have got your hands tied 
up by way of punishment. You can’t say but 
that I’ve treated you on the square, any how.” 

Gualtier said nothing, but was taken back and 
put in the carriage once more. Zillah saw that 
his hands were tied, and felt more secure as to 
the result of this second capture. 4 

The carriage now soon reached the villa. Here 
Obed handed out Zillah, and gave orders to the 
servants to make ready the brougham. He in- 
formed Zillah that he himself intended to take 
Gualtier to the city and hand him over to the 
authorities ; and that she might make her mind 
easy as to his capture this time, for he would not 
allow even an attempt at an escape again. 

During these preparations Obed stood waiting 
near the carriage, while Gualtier sat there with 
his hands bound. Gladly would he have availed 
himself of any other chance, however desperate, 
but there was none. His hands were bound, his 
enemy was watchful and armed. Under such 
circumstances there remained no hope. His last 
attempt had been made boldly and vigorously, but 
it had failed. So he gave himself up to despair. 

The brougham was soon ready. Obed put 
Gualtier inside and got in himself after him. 
Then they drove away. Lord Chetwynde was 
expected that afternoon, and he might meet him 
on the road. He had made up. his mind, how- 
ever, not to recognize him, but to let him learn 
the great event from Zillah herself. After giving 
information to his sister as to the time at which 
he expected to be back he drove off; and soon 
the brougham with its occupants was moving 
swiftly onward out of the villa park, down the 
descending road, and on toward Florence, 

Obed rode inside along with Gualtier all the 
way. During that drive his mind found full 
occupation for itself. The discovery and the 
capture of this man made a startling revelation 
of several most important yet utterly incompre- 
hensible facts. 

First, he recognized in his prisoner the man 
who had once visited him in New York for the 
purpose of gaining information about Lady Chet- 
wynde, ‘That information he had refused to 
give for certain reasons of his own, and had 
very unceremoniously dismissed the man that 
had sought it. 

Secondly, this was the same man who in dis- 
guise had penetrated into his villa with all the 
air and manner of a spy, and who, by thus fol- 
lowing him, showed that he must have been on 
his track for a long time. 

Thirdly, this very man had turned out to be 
the long-sought Gualtier—the one who had be- 
trayed Miss Lorton to a death from which she 
had only been saved by a mere accident. This 
was the man who had won the affections of Miss 





Lorton’s friend, Hilda, who had induced her to 
share his villainy and his crime; the man who 
had for so long a time baffled the utmost efforts 
of the chief European police, yet who had at 
last been captured by himself. 

Now about this man there were circumstances 
which to Obed were utterly incomprehensible. 

It was conceivable that the man who had 
sought him in New York should track him to 
Florence. He might have an interest in this 


-affair of Lady Chetwynde deep enough to inspire 


8o pertinacious a search, so that the difficulty 
did not consist in this. The true difficulty lay 
in the fact that this man who had come to him 
first as the inquirer after Lady Chetwynde should 
now turn out to be. the betrayer of Miss Lorton. 
And this made his present purpose the more un- 
intelligible. What was it that had brought 
him across Obed’s path? Was he still seeking 
after information about Lady Chetwynde? or, 
rather, was he seeking to renew his former at- 
tempt against Miss Lorton? ‘To this latter sup- 
ition Obed felt himself drawn. It seemed to 
im most probable that Gualtier had somehow 
found out about the. rescue of Zillah, and was 
now tracking her with the intention of consum- 
mating his work. ‘This only could account for 
his twofold disguise, and his persistence in com- 
ing toward the villa after the punishment and the 
warning which he had once received. To think 
that he should run such a risk in order to prose- 
cute his inquiry after Lady Chetwynde was ab- 
surd ; but to suppose that he did it from certain 
designs on Miss Lorton seemed the most natural 
thing in the world for a villain in his position. 
But behind all this there was something more ; 
and this became to Obed the most difficult prob- 
lem. It was easy to conjecture the present 
motive of this Gualtier—the motive which had 
drawn him out to the villa, to track them, to 
spy them, and to hover about the place; but 
there was another thing to which it was not so 
easy to give an answer, It was the startling 
fact of the identity between the man who had 
once come to him in order to investigate about 
Lady Chetwynde and the one who had betrayed 
Miss Lorton. How did it happen that the same 
man should have taken part in each? What 
should have led him to America for the pur- 
pose of questioning him about that long-forgotten 
tragedy, and afterward have made him the assas- 
sin which he was? It seemed as though this Gual- 


tier was associated with the two chief tragedies - 


of Obed’s lite, for this of Miss Lorton was cer- 
tainly not inferior in its effect upon his feelings 
to that old one of Lady Chetwynde. Yet how 
was it that he had become thus associated with two 
such events as these? By what strange fatality 


-had he and Obed thus found a common ground 


of interest in one another—a ground where the 
one was the assailant and betrayer, the other the 
savior and defender ? 

Such thoughts as these perplexed Obed, and 
he could not find «<n answer to them. An an- 
swer might certainly have been given by the 
man himself at his side, but Obed did not deign 
to question him; for, somehow, he felt that at 
the bottom of all this lay that strange secret 
which Miss Lorton had so studiously preserved. 
Part of it she had revealed, but only part, and 
that, too, in such general outlines that any dis- 
covery of the rest was impossible. Had Obed 
questioned Gualtier he might have discovered 
the truth; that is, if Gualtier would have an- 
swered his questions, which, of course, he would 
not have done. But Obed did not even try him. 
He asked nothing and said nothing during all 
that long drive. He saw that there was a secret, 
and he thought that if Miss Lorton chose to keep 
it he would not seek to find it out. He would 
rather leave it to her to reveal; and if she did 
not choose to reveal it, then he would not care 
to know it. She was the only one who could 
explain this away, and he thought that it would 
be, in some sort, an act of disloyalty to make 
any investigations on his own account with ref- 
erence to her private affairs. Perhaps in this 
he might have been wrong; perhaps he might 
have strained too much his scruples, and yield- 
ed to a sense of honor which was too high 
wrought; yet, at the same time, such was his 
feeling, and he could not help it; and, after all, 
it was a noble feeling, which took its rise out of 
one. of the purest and most chivalrous feelings 
of the heart. 

While Obed was thus silent, thoughtful, and 
preoceupied, Gualtier was equally so, and at the 
same time there was a deep anxiety in his heart, 
to which the other was a stranger. To him, at 
that moment, situated as he was—a prisoner, un- 
der such cireumstances, and in company with 
his watchful, grim, and relentless captor—there 
were many thoughts, all of which were bitter 
enough, and full of the darkest forebodings for 
the future. He, too, had made discoveries on 
that eventful day far darker, far more fearful, 
far more weighty, and far more terrible than 
any which Obed could have made—discoveries 
which filled him with horror and alarm for him- 
self, and for another who was dearer than him- 
self. The first of these was the great, the inex- 
plicable fact that Zillah was really and truly 
alive. This at once accounted for the phantom 
which had ap and stricken terror to him 
and to Hilda. Alive, but how? Had he not 
himself made assurance doubly sure? had he 
not with his own hands scuttled that schooner 
in which she was? had he not found her asleep 
in her cabin as he prepared to leave? had he 
not felt the water close up to the deck before he 
left the sinking yacht? had he not been in that 
boat on the dark midnight sea for a long time 
before the mutinous crew would consent to row 
away, so near to the vessel that any noise would 
have necessarily come to his ears? He had. 


How, then, was this? That yacht must have gone 
down, and she must have gone down with it— 
drowned in her cabin, suffocated there by the 
waters, without power to make one cry. So it 
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must have been; but still here she was, alive, 
strong, vengeful. It could not be a case of re- 
semblance, for this woman had penetrated his 


disguise, had recognized him, and at the recog- ' 


nition had started to her feet with wild excla- 
mations, hounding on her companion to pursuit. 

But in addition to this, there was something 
still more strange. However she may have es- 
eaped—as she must have done—by what wonder- 
ful concurrence of circumstances had she met 
with Obed Chute, and entered into this close 
friendship with him? ‘That man was familiar 
with a dark pgst, to which she was related in 
some strange way. How was it, then, that of 
all men in the world, this one had become her 
friend and protector ? ' 

But, even so, there was another mystery, so 
strange, so dark, so inexplicable, that the others 
seemed as nothing. For he had discovered in 
her the one whom Lord Chetwynde was seeking 
with such zeal, and such passion, and such un- 
failing constancy. How was it that Lord Chet- 
wynde had found her, and where had he found 
her? and if he had found her, how had he known 
her? Was he not living with Hilda on terms at 
least of respect, and acting toward her as though 
he believed her to be his wife? What could be 
the cause that had brought him into connection 
with Obed Chute? Obed Chute had been the 
confidant of Lady Chetwynde, and knew the 
story of her shame. How was it that the son of 
such a mother could associate so habitually with 
the man who so well knew the history of that 
mother? If he were not acquainted with his mo- 
ther’s history himself, how could he have found 
out Obed Chute for his friend? and if he were 
acquainted with it, how could he have tolerated 
him as such? From either point of view the 
question was unanswerable, and the problem in- 
soluble. Yet the fact remained that Lord Chet- 
wynde was in the habit of making constant visits 
to the house of the man, the very man, to whom 
the history of Lord Chetwynde’s mother was 
known as a story of shame, and who himself had 
been the chief agent in helping her, as it ap- 
peared, from the ruin to which she had flung 
herself. 

Then, again, there arose the question as to what 
might be the position of Zillah. How did she 
happen to be living with Obed Chute? In what 
way was she living? How did it happen that 
Lord Chetwynde was carrying on a series of 
clandestine visits to a woman who was his own 
wife? Hilda’s story of that passionate interview 
in the kiosk at the Villa Rinalci was now intel- 
It was no phantom that 
had terrified her, but the actual form of the liv- 
ing Zillah herself. Yet, making allowance for 
this, it became more unintelligible than ever. 
For what could have been the meaning of that 
scene? If Zillah were alive and his wife, why 
should Lord Chetwynde arrange so elaborately 
this interview in the kiosk? why should he be at 
once so passionate and so despairing ? why should 
he vow his vows of eternal love, and at the same 
time bid her an eternal farewell? What was the 
meaning of his information about that ‘‘ other 
whom he hated worse than death,” which Hilda 
had felt like a stroke of death? And why should 
Lord Chetwynde remain with his false wife, 
whom he hated, while his true wife, whom he 
loved, was so near? Why, in the name of Heav- 
en, should he treat the one with even civility, and 
only visit the other by means of clandestine 
meetings and stolen interviews? Could such 
questions be answered at all? Were they not 
all mad together, or were he and Hilda madder 
than these? What could be the solution:of these 
insoluble problems ? 

Such were the questions which filled Gualtier’s 
mind as he drove along—questions which bewil- 
dered his brain, and to which he could not find 
ananswer. At one time he tried to think that all 
these—Zillah, Lord Chetwynde, and Obed Chute 
—were in alliance; that they understood one an- 
other perfectly, and Hilda also; and that they 
were weaving together some deep plot which was 
to be her ruin. But this also seemed absurd. 
For, if they understood her, and knew who she 
was, why should they take any trouble to weave 
plots for her? ‘That trouble they could spare 
themselves, and could arrest her at once whenev- 
er they chose. Why did Lord Chetwynde spare 
her if he knew all? Was it out of gratitude be- 
cause she had saved him from death? Impossi- 
ble; for he habitually neglected her now, and 
gave up all his thoughts and his time to Zillah. 
Was it possible that Zillah could have been saved, 
found out her hushand, and was now inciting 
him to this strange course from some desire to 
get fresh proof against Hilda? No; that was 
impossible, for she must already have found out 
proof enough. The withdrawal of her money 
would of itself be enough to show Hilda’s com- 
plicity ; but her assumption of the 7é/e of Lady 
Chetwynde was too audacious for a true wife to 
bear unmoved or unconvinced. 

But these things were inexplicable. He could 
not find even a plausible solution for such diffi- 
cult problems. His excited brain reeled beneath 
the weight of puzzles so intricate and so compli- 
cated. He was compelled to dismiss them all 
from his thoughts, But though ke dismissed 
such thoughts as these, there were others which 
gave occupation to his whole mind, and these at 
last excited his chief interest. First among these 
was the thought of Hilda. That very afternoon 
she might be coming out to carry out her plan 
of visiting Obed Chute, and confounding Lord 
Chetwynde. She would go out knowing nothing 


3 of that one whom she had doomed to death, but 
who was now there to confront her. 


She would 
go out, and for what? What? Could it be 
aught else than ruin, utter and absolute ? 

This was his last dark terror—all fear for him- 
self had passed away. He feared for her, and 
for her alone. His love for her, and his devo- 
tion to her, which had been so often and so con- 
Spicuously tested, which had sent him on such 





tedious and such perilous enterprises, now, when 
all was over with himself, and not a ray of hope 
remained, made him rise above self and selfish 
considerations, and regard her prospects and her 
safety alone. The thought of her going out to 
the villa in utter ignorance of this new and ter- 
rific truth was intolerable. Yet what could he 
do? Nothing; and the fact of his own utter help- 
lessness was maddening at such a time as this. 
He watched through the window, scanning all 
the passers-by with feverish anxiety, which was 
so manifest that at length Obed noticed it, and, 
supposing that he was meditating some new plan 
of escape nearer the city, sternly reprimanded 
him, and drew the blinds so that nothing could 
be seen. And thus, with close-drawn blinds and 











in silence, they drove toward the city; so that 
if Hilda had gone along the road, Gualtier could 
not have seen her. 

At the same time Obed, in thus shutting out 
Gualtier from all sight of the outside world, shut 
out himself also. And though Lord Chetwynde 
may have passed on his way to the villa, yet he 
could not have been seen by the occupants of the 
brougham, nor could he have seen them. 

At last they reached Florence, and Obed drove 
up to the prefecture of the police. There he 
made his statement, and Gualtier was handed 
over to the authorities, and put in prison on a 
charge of attempted murder committed in Italian 
waters. 

Gualtier was put into a small chamber, with 
whitewashed walls, narrow iron-grated window, 
and solid oaken doors, in which there was a 
small round opening. There was an iron bed 
here and a chair. Gualtier flung himself upon 
the bed, and buried his head in his hands. He 
felt as if he had reached the verge of despair ; 
yet, even at that moment, it was not of hiv f 
that he thought. Far above his distress anu sis 
despair arose the power of his love, and thus 
turned his thoughts toward Hilda. Was she on 
her way out? Was she going to ruin? Or was 
she still at her hotel? She had not said for cer- 
tain that she was going to the villa on that day; 
she said that she was going on that day or the 
next. Perhaps she had postponed it, and re- 
served her visit for the next. It seemed proba- 
ble. If it were indeed so, then there was yet 
time to make an effort to save her. How could 
he make such an effort? How could he gain 
communication with her? 

He rose from his bed, and watched through the 
opening of his door. ‘There was a guard outside, 
who paced backward and forward solemnly. 
Gualtier’s ‘knowledge of human nature, and of 
Italian human nature in particular, suggested to 
him a way by which he might send a message. 
After some delay he signaled to the guard, who, 
after looking around cautiously, came up to his 
door. 

‘*T want to send a message,” said Gualtier, in 
the best Italian that he could muster. ‘‘It is 
very important. It is to a friend. I will pay 
well.” 

The guard looked interested. 

‘* Where is your friend?” he asked. 

‘*In the city. Can I haye the message sent ? 
I will pay two hundred piastres if I get an an- 
swer.” 

The guard hesitated. 

‘¢ Wait,” said he, after a few moments’ thought; 
‘*T will see.” 

He went away, and was gone for about twenty 
minutes. When he returned he exchanged a 
glance ef profound intelligence with Gualtier, 
and said : 

‘*T think it can be done, signore:” 

At this Gaultier went back, and, tearing a leaf 
ont of his pocket-book, penciled the following 
words : 

‘*A miracle has happened. She has come to 
life again. It was no phantom, but herself that 








“IS THIS INDEED YOU—AND HERE TOO?” 





appeared to you and me. Iam in prison. Do 
not go out to the villa. Fly and save yourself.” 

Folding this up, he took it to the guard. 

“Tf you bring back an answer to this,” said 
he, ‘‘ you shall have two hundred piastres. If 
you don’t find the person, you shall have fifty.” 

Gualtier then told him the name and address 
of Hilda, and wrote it out for his information, 
charging him that it must be delivered to her- 
self, and no other. The guard said that he 
could not go himself, but would send his youn- 
ger brother. This satisfied Gualtier, and the 
guard again departed. 

After some time he returned, and paced up 
and down as before. An hour passed. Gual- 
tier became impatient. ‘Then two hours elapsed. 
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He then beckoned to the guard. 

** He is gone a long time,”’ said he. 

‘* Perhaps he is waiting,” said the guard ; ‘if 
it is possible he will deliver the message.” 

Gualtier waited. 

Three hours passed. 

The guard at last came back to his door. He 
handed back to Gualtier the letter which he had 
written. 

‘The lady,” said he, ‘‘ was not athome. She 
had gone away. My brother waited all this 
time, but she did not return. Shall he go back 
and wait ?” 

**No,” said Gualtier. 

He gave a hundred piastres to the guard. He 
took his note, and tore it up. All hope faded 
away within him, and despair, black and dark, 
settled down upon his soul. 





CHAPTER LXXIII. 
OBED'’S NEW ADVENTURE. 


AFTER leaving Gualtier in custody Obed Chute 
drove away from the police station with an ex- 
pression of tranquil satisfaction on his fine face; 
such an expression as might befit one who is con- 
scious of having done his duty to the uttermost. 
He drove down the Lungh’ Arno, and through 
the Piazza, and past the Duomo. There was 
no further need to keep the blinds closed, and as 
he drove on he looked out upon the inhabitants 
of Florence with a grand benignity of expression 
to which no language can do justice. Many 
things conspired to fill his breast with the seren- 
est satisfaction and self-complecency. First, he 
had saved himself from beinr sumbugged. Sec- 
ondly, he had been the victor in two very respect- 
able trials of muscle, in which he, by the sheer 
power of muscle, had triumphed, and in the first 
of which his triumph had been gained over a man 
armed with a revolver, and using that revolver, 
while he very generously scorned to use his own. 
Thirdly, this man was the very one whom he 
had sought for months, and who had eluded en- 
tirely the police of Italy, France, and England. 
Obed also had been merciful and magnanimous 
in his hour of triumph. He had been too great- 
hearted to avail himself of any undue advantage 
in the strife, or to do one single act of unneces- 
sary cruelty when that strife was over, and the 
victory was won. He had not bound his victim 
till the new flight of that victim had compelled 
him; nor had he spoken even one harsh word 
tohim. He had captured him faiily and brave- 
ly too, and in the most quiet and unostentatious 
manner had handed him over to the police of the 
country. 

Of course there were some things which might 
have been more agreeable under the circum- 
stances. The mystery which surrounded this 
nian was not pleasant. It was not pleasant, aft- 
er having captured him, to find himself still baf- 
fled in his endeavors to understand him or his 
motive ; to find that this man had forced him to 
interweave the case of Lady Chetwynde with that 
of‘Zillah, when to his mind those two cases were 
as far asunder as the poles. Yet, after all, the per- 











plexity which arose from this could not interfere 
with the enjoyment of his triumph. Baftled he 
might be, but still there was no reason why he 
should not enjoy the calm pleasure which arises 
from the consciousness of having well and fully 
performed a virtuous action, and of having done 
one’s duty both to one’s neighbor and one’s self. 

So Obed, as he drove about before going home, 
enjoyed the full consciousness of his own merit. 
He felt at peace with himself, with the world at 
large, and, fur that matter, even with Gualtier. 
So long as Gualtier had baffled him and eluded 
his most ardent search, he had experienced the 
bitterest and the most vindictive feelings toward 
the villain who had perpetrated such foul crimes, 
and persisted in evading all pursuit. But now 
that this mysterious villain had been captured, 
and by himself, he felt that bitterness and vin- 
dictiveness no longer. He was satisfied that the 
law would administer to him the full punishment 
which was due to his crimes, and as far as he 
was concerned personally he had no feeling 
against him. He was simply desirous of “ustice. 

Seated thus in his brougham he drove past 
Giotto’s Campanile, and past those immortal 
gates of bronze which Ghiberti made for the 
Baptistery, and which Michael Angelo declared 
to be worthy of being the gates of Paradise. It 
was just at this last place, as the brougham was 
moving leisurely on, that his attention was ar- 
rested by a figure which was seated on the.stone 
steps immediately outside of one of those gates. 
It was a woman, elderly, decrepit, and apparent- 
ly poor. She was dressed in deep mourning. 
She was very pale, her hair was as white as snow, 
and her eyes looked forth with an eager, watch- 
ful, wistful expression—an expression of patient 
yet curious vigilance, like that of one who is wait- 
ing for some friend, or some enemy, who delays 
to appear. It was a memorable face—memora- 
ble, too, from its sadness, and from the eager yet 
almost hopeless scrutiny which it turned toward 
every one that passed. This was the figure that 
attracted Obed. He gave it one look, and that 
one look was enough for him. 

The moment that he saw this woman an 
exclamation burst from him—an exclamation 
which was so loud that the woman heard him. 
She started and looked up. At that moment 
the brougham stopped, and Obed, tearing open 
the door, sprang out and hurried up the steps of 
the Baptistery, where the woman was sitting. 
She had seen him. A flush passed over her 
pale, ghastly face; a wild light came to her eyes. 
Tremblingly and with deep excitement she rose 
to her feet, steadying herself by grasping the 
bronze gateway, and looked at him with an earn- 
est, wondering gaze. 

Obed Chute came toward her quickly, yet with 
a certain reverential wonder in his face. ‘The 
triumph and the self-complacency had all died 
out, and there was left nothing but a mournful 
surprise, with which there was also mingled a 
deep and inexpressible pity and sympathy. 

He came nearer and nearer, still with all this 
on his face, while she stood awaiting him and 
watching him, clinging all the while to the bronze 
gates of Ghiberti. 

“Is this possible?” said Obed, as he came 
near her and regarded her earnestly. ‘‘Is it 
possible,” he repeated, in a low, soft voice, with a 
deep solemnity in the tones that was far ditfer- 
ent from his usual manner. ‘‘Is this indeed 
you—and here too ?” 

He held out both his hands. His face soft- 
ened; the hard lines seemed to fade away into 
a certain unspeakable tenderness, and in his 
eyes there was a look of infinite pity and com- 
passion. ? 

** Yes, it is I,” said the woman, in a voice 
which sounded like a moan. ‘‘I am still alive 
—still living on—while so many who are better 
are dead and are at rest.” 

She placed one hand in his, while with the 
other she still clung to the gateway. The hand 
which she gave was shriveled and emaciated, 
and cold also to Obed as he felt it while holding 
it in both of his. 

‘* Years have passed,” said he at length, after 
a long and solemn silence, during which each re- 
garded the other most earnestly—‘‘ years have 
passed,” he repeated — ‘‘ years—since you left 
—since I saw you last. Are you living here?” 
he continued, after some hesitation. ‘‘ I suppose 
you are with one of the religious houses ?” 

The woman shook her head wearily. 

**No,” said she; ‘‘I am by myself. I am 
alone in the world. I am ‘now simply ‘ Mrs. 
Hart.’ I have come here on important business. 
It is more than important; it is a matter of life 
and death.” 

‘*Mrs. Hart? Is that the name that you 
have?” asked Obed. 

“That is my name,” said Mrs. Hart, wearily. 
‘¢Tr has been my name for many years, and has 
done me good service.” 

Obed said nothing, but regarded her for a long 
time in silence, wondering all the while at the 
mysterious fate of this unhappy woman. 

At last he spoke. 

‘“* Have you been here long?” he asked. ‘I 
have been here for some weeks, but I have never 
seen you.” 

‘* Nor have I seen you,” said Mrs, Hart. ‘I 
have been here long, but I have seen no one 
whom I know. Iam alone.” 

**And are you able to go alone about this 
business of which you speak—this-business ‘ of 
life and death?’ Have you any help? Is ita 
thing which you could commit to the police ?” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Hart. ‘‘I came here in 
seach of—of a friend; but I have not been able 
to find him.” 

** Are you alone, then ?” asked Obed, in pro-: 
found sympathy, while his face and his voice still 
showed the deep feeling of his heart. ‘‘ Have 
yon no one at all to help you? Is this a thing 
which you must do by yourself? Could not an- 
other assist you? Would it be possible for you 
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you will allow me—if you will again put confi- 
dence in an old friend.” 

Mrs. Hart looked at him earnestly, .and tears 
started to her eyes. 

**Oh, my friend,” she murmured, ‘‘1 believe 
that God has sent you to me. I see in your 


face and I hear in your voice that you still can 
feel for me. ~— you! my noble, my only 
+ 


friend! Yes, you can help me. 
secret of mine which I need hide from you. 
will tell you all—when I get stronger—and you 
shall help me. But I am very weak now,” she 
said, wearily. 

Obed looked away, and for a time said not one 
word. But that strong frame, which not long 
before had dared the shots of a desperate enemy, 


to let me. help you in this? I can ‘do much if 


There is no , 


| riage.” 


| now trembled violently at the tears of an old wo- 


man. With a powerful effort he gulped down 
his emotion. 

‘* Where are you living?” he asked, in 2 voice 
which had changed to one of strange sweetness 
and tenderness. ‘‘ You-are. weak, ‘Will. you 
let me drive you now to your home ?” 

For a few moments Mrs. Hart looked at him 
piteously, and made no reply. 
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Mrs. Hart held back for a moment, and again 


looked at him. 

**T have no home,” she said, in a voice which 
had died away to a whisper. 

At once the truth flashed upon Obed’s. mind. 

**T have no home,” continued Mrs. Hart. , ‘‘I 
was turned out yesterday. Last night I slept in 
the Boboli Gardens. For two days I have had 
nothing to eat.” 
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BEFORE LEAVING FOR THE WAR—A SCENE IN BRITTANY. 


**T think it will be better for you to go home 
inamy carriage,” said Obed, gently urging her. 

She still looked at him with the same piteous- 
ness, 

‘*In what part of the city do you live?” said 
Obed, as he took her hand and drew it inside 
his arm. ‘‘Come, let me lead you to the car- 


| received a violent blow. 


Obed Chute staggered back as though he had 
**O God!” he groaned, 
‘Shas it come to this ?” 

He said not another word, but gently led Mrs. 
Hart to the brougham. He drove to a café 
first, and persuaded her to take some nourish- 
ment. Then he took her once more into the 


| carriage, and they drove slowly out of the city. 


| ably never meet there again. 


haired grand- parents, praying 
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BEFORE LEAVING FOR THE 
WAR 


blige picturesque sketch of a Breton scene 
which we give herewith will be interesting 
to our readers as illustrative of the social aspects 
of the deplorable war-in Europe. Around the 
altar are sadly kneeling the circle which will prob- 
Here is the mo- 











ther, bowed with grief, the sisters, and the white- 
for the sturdy 

outh who, with their father, are going forth to 

attle and to death; for the order of nature 15 
reversed, and it is the aged who must expect to 
close the eyes of the young. A picture like this 
is in itself a sermon on the blessings of the peace 


| which leaves homes and hearts unbroken. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epeine. 


Fig. 2.—Sitk Corp Epeine. 


forms one bar on each side of the leaf. In the same manner work two bars 
more on each side of the leaf, fasten each bar to the preceding bar of the same 
side before working the picot, as shown by the illustration. After completing 
the 6th bar cut off the thread and fasten it. All the leaves are joined when 
working the last bar by fastening to the p. of the 5th bar of 
the preceding leaf instead of forming the 2d ch. of the p.. On 
the upper edge of this row of leaves work as follows: Ist round. 
—I1 sc. on the middle st. between the upper two bars of 
the first leaf, 16 ch., and repeat. © 2d round (from left to 
right).—1 sl. on each st. of the preceding round. 3d 
round (from left to right). —1 sc. on each second following 


Crochet and Passementerie Trimmings for Wi i 
roche ie igs tig or Winter Wrappings, 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epeinc. This edging is worked with black silk twist, 
working, first, the leaf-shaped figures as follows: Begin 
at the middle of one of these figures with a foundation of 
7 ch. (chain stitch), and, passing over the last st. (stitch), 
work back on these, going from /eft to riyht, 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on every foundation st. ; on the last st. 
work 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. ;. then work 1 sl. on 
every st. on the other side of the foundation, and 2 sl. 
separated by 1 ch. on the last st. In this way work 























Fig. 7.—Si1tK Corp AGRAFE. 
Fig. 6.—Sitk Corp AGRAFE. f 8 


Fig. 11.—Six § if H Fig. 13.—CrocHet 
Twist ann = Ht Pisidtil) l AND JET Button. 
Beap Button. : Oa leita ‘ 
Fig. 8.—Sitx Corp AGRAFE WITH 
TASSELS. 


Fig. 9.—Sirk Corp Acrare Fig. 12.—Corp anp a” A 
with Gretot TassEzs. Buete Button. 








Fig. 14.—Crocuer Fig. 10.—Six Corp Acrare 
Burton. with Sirk TasseELs. 





Fig. 4.—S1tk Corp Eperne. Fig. 3.—Crocuet Epuine. Fig. 5.—Sitx Corp Epcine. 


four rounds more around the piece, always working 2 sl. divided by 1 ch. on the ch. at the 
beginning and middle of the rounds. At the end of the round (point of the leaf) work 9 ch., 
fasten to the seventh following st. on the left lengthwise edge of the leaf with 1 sc. (single 
crochet), make 1 p. (picot) consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sl. in the first of the 3 ch., then, working 
from /eft to right, again work 1 sl. on the sc. previously worked and on each of the following 
8 ch. ; take no notice of the last of the9 ch. Now 
work 8 ch., 1 sc. on the seventh following st. on 
the other lengthwise edge of the leaf, 1 p., and, 
working from right to left, 1 sl. on the sc. just 
worked and on each of the following 8 ch.; this 


st., after each sc. 1 p. consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these 5 ch. The left side 
of the work is regarded as the right side of the border. 

Fig. 2.—Sitx Corp Epeine. To make this edging work, first, the diamonds by arranging 
the cord as shown by the illustration, and sewing the windings together on the under side. 
For the upper edge arrange the cords as shown by the illustration. Fill out the hollow places 
with small rosette-like figures of cord. 

Fig. 3.—Crocuet Eneine. Work this edging 
with black silk twist, working, first, the leaf-shaped 
figures, and then the upper edge. Begin each 
leaf-shaped figure at the middle with a foundation 
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: Fig. 16.—Worstep Corp Fig. 19.—Sitk Corp anp Fig. 1 y 3 
M ~ % Beas » 1d. y J g. 17.—Crocuet Gimp 
Fig. 15.—Stux axp Brap Frivee. AnD SILK FRrIncr. Crocuet TASSEL. Frince. Fig. 18. —CHENILLE AND SILK FRINGE. 


PASSEMENTERIE AND CROCHET TRIMMINGS FOR WINTER WRAPPINGS. 
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of 18 ch., close these in a ring, and on these 
work as before, from left to right, 1 si. on each 
foundation st.,. and 2 sl. by 2 ch. on 
the middle st. 2d-4th rounds.—Like the Ist 
round; the 2 sl. separated by 2 ch. are always 
worked on the 2:ch. of the round, ‘The 
last round must end at the side edge of the leaf; 
4 st. before the middle st. of the rounded end of 
the leaf. 5th round.—8 ch., 1 sc. on the above- 
mentioned middle st. of the leaf, 8 ch., 1 sl. on 
the fifth following st. ; then, going further, 1 sl. 
on every sl. of the appr! round, 2 sl. sepa- 
rated by 2 ch. on the 2 ch. at the point of the 
leaf. 6th round.—12 sc. on every scallop con- 
sisting of 8 ch., then always alternately 6 ch., 
1 sc, on the fourth following sl. of the preceding 
: round, 2 sc. se by 6 ch. on the 2 ch, at 
+ the point of the leaf (see illustration). Cut off 
‘the thread and fasten it. Now lay on the thread 
anew, work 1 sc. on the st. at the middle of the 
top of the leaf (between the two scallops), then 
eight bars with picots—like the bars of Fig. I, 
but somewhat longer; the picots consist of 5 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the first of these. Work the upper 
side of the edging as follows: On a ch. founda- 
tion of the requisite length work from left to 
right sl. 2d round.—1 sl. on every fifth follow- 
ing foundation st., 9 ch. after every sl. 3d 
round,—Like the 2d round, but always work the 
1 sl. on the middle st. of the ch, scallop, and in 
working the third, fourth, and fifth following ch. 
scallops fasten to a leaf-shaped figure instead of 
working the fifth ch, of every 9 ch. Finally, 
work on the other side of the foundation one 
round of sl. and two rounds of alternating ch. 
scallops. Use the wrong side of the work as the 
right side of the edging. 

Fig. 4.—Sitk Corp Epoineg. Work this 
edging with fine and coarse black silk cord and 
narrow black silk braid as shown by the illus- 
tration, 

Fig. 5.—Sitx Corp Eperine. First work 
the rosette-like figures separately with fine silk 
twisted cord, and then run coarse cord through 
the opening in the middle of each rosette; lay 
it in a loop there, and in a scallop between the 
rosettes. Sew the rosettes together where they 
meet. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Sirx Corp Acrares. The 
middle part of Fig. 6 is of black silk soutache, 
and the leaf, the stem of which is fastened in 
the middle of the rosette, is worked on an under- 
layer of card-board covered with black silk. The 
vein is formed by a piece of plain black gimp. 
Similar gimp forms the vein of Fig. 7; at the 
middle of each rosette of this agrafe is a knot 
of cord, 

Fig. 8.—Sitx Corp AGRrafe wITH TASsseELs. 
This agrafe is worked on a card-board founda- 
tion covered with black silk. Sew on first the 
seven loops lying upward, edge the four upper 
loops with three Jeaves of black silk cord, and 
cover the setting on of the loops with rosettes, 
as shown by the illustration. From the middle 
of the rosettes depend three knotted loops with 
tassels, 

Fig. 9.—Sirx Corp AGRAFE WITH GRELOT 
Tasset. This agrafe is made with fine black 
silk cord as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 10.—Sitx Corp AGRaFE wiTH SILK 
TasseL, Make the agrafe and trim it with 
beads as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 11.—Smx Twist anp Beap Burton. 
To make this button cover, first, a wooden mould 
with black satin, work a circle of 20 button-hole 
stitches on the middle of the button with black 
silk twist, and work rounds enough of loose 
button-hole stitches, always going forward, to 
cover the upper surface of the button. Do not 
work the stitches on the connecting threads be- 
tween each two stitches, but on the stitch itself. 
No additional stitches are worked in each suc- 
cessive round, but the widening is done by mak- 
ing the connecting threads between the stitches 
of each successive round longer. Sew on cut jet 
beads, and finish with a large bead in the mid- 


e. 

Fig. 12.—Corp anp Buete Burton. For 
this a wooden mould is covered with black silk, 
on which are sewed silk cord and jet bugles. 

Fig. 13.—Crocner Burton. This button 
consists of a wooden mould covered with black 
satin, on which a crochet cover is sewed as 
shown by the illustration. ‘This cover is worked 
with black silk twist as follows: On a founda- 
tion of 6 ch. closed in a ring with 1 sl. work six 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on each st. of the 
ring. 2d round,—On each ch. scallop of the 
preceding round 1 sc., 3 de. (double crochet), 
Isc. 8d round.—1 sec. on the last worked sc, 
of the preceding round, inserting the needle 
under the two vertical veins on the under side 
of the stitch, * 5 ch., 1 se. on the next se. of 
the preceding round, putting the needle through 
on the under side, and repeat from *. 4th 
round.—1 sc. on every sc. of the second last 
round, in doing which surround the sc. of the 
last round, 6 dc. on every ch. scallop. In this 
manner work two circles more of scallops (four 


rounds); the scallops of the first circle must* 


count 7 de. worked on 6 ch., those of the last 
circle 8 de. worked on 7 ch. 

Fig. 14.—Crocuer Burton. For this button 
cover, first, a wooden mould with black satin, 
and then with the crochet cover. Work the 
latter with black silk twist as follows: Make a 
foundation of 5 ch., close these in a ring with 
1 sl., and on it work from left to right five rounds 
sl., always going one way, and widening as may 
be necessary, 6th round.—Alternately 7 ch., 
1 sl. on every second following st. of the pre- 
ceding round. 7th round.—> 1 sl. on the next 
sl. of the preceding round, and at the same time 
on the ch. before and after this sl. (in this way 
the round is narrofved by 2 st.), 1 sl. on each 
of the following 2 ch., 2 sl. separated by 2 ch. 
on the middle st. of the ch. scallop (this widens 
the round by 3 st.), 1 sl. on each of:the follow- 
ing 2 sl, and repent from *. 8th and 9th 











rounds.—1. sl. on each st. of the preceding 
round; in the hollows bet«e2n each two points 
narrow 2 as before, and widen 3 at the end of 
the point. 10th round.—1 sc. on the end of 
every point, 8 ch. after every sc. Now work a 
sufficient number of rounds of sl. from left to 
right to make the cover of the size required. 

Figs. 15-18.—Frincrs. Fig. 15 consists of 
a piece of black braid to which are knotted at 
regular intervals bunches of strung cut beads 
and small silk tassels, as shown by the illustra- 
tion.’ Fig. 16 consists of narrow pieces of silk 
gimp with which twisted loops of twisted wool- 
en cord are interwoven; on each of the loops a 
small silk tassel is knotted (see illustration). 
Fig. 17 is worked with black silk twist in cro- 
chet gimp (see Harper's Bazar, No. 32, Vol. 
IIL, p. 500, Fig. 8). To the scallops on one 
lengthwise edge fasten twisted strands of fringe, 
as shown by the illustration. Fig. 18 consists 
of a piece of black silk braid, through which 
black chenille is passed, so as to form loops at 
the under edge and scallops at the upper edge. 
Twist the loops as shown by the illustration, and 
fasten a tassel of black silk twist to each loop 
as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 19.—S11x Corp anp Crocuet TassE. 
This tassel consists of three small silk tassels, 
which are fastened to the tassel head as shown 
by the illustration. The head has a crochet 
cover. For this cover work five leaflets with 
black silk twist as follows: Make a foundation 
of 16 ch., close these to a ring, and on it work 
1 sl. on each foundation st., working from left 
to right. 2d round.—Turn the work, and going 
back, but yet working from left to right, work 
1 sl. on every st. of the first round ; on the first 
and middle st., however, work 2 sl. separated 
by 1 ch. ; at the end of the round fasten to the 
first st. of the round. Turn the work, and go- 
ing back, work the 3d round like the 2d round; 
on the ch. of the preceding round work 2 sl. 
separated by I ch. 4th and 5th rounds,—Like 
the 8d round, but always going forward, that is, 
without turning the work. After working five 
leaflets in this manner, sew the opening in the 
middle of each together on the under side, and 
join the leaflets at the side edges. Above the 
tassel head is a knot of the black cord. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

‘*T Have used one of Wheeler & Wilson's 
Sewing Machines (No. 2762) nearly fourteen 
years, making cloaks for the last eleven years, 
and doing all other kinds of sewing, down to 
book muslin. It is now in perfect order, has 
never had any repairs, and I have not broken a 
needle since I can remember. I appreciate my 
machine more and more every day, and would 
not exchange it for any machine that I know.”— 
M. Buptone, Utica, N. Y. 





VAST QUANTITIES OF IVORY 
DESTROYED. 


TuHovusanps of teeth that might last a lifetime 
are lost every year, simply because the parties 
concerned either forget or do not appreciate the 
fact that Sozodont, duly applied, renders the 
dental substance proof against decay. 





Accidents will occur even in the best regu- 
lated families, and ‘‘ Spalding’s Glue” should be 
kept handy.—[ Com. ] 








BEETHOVEN. 


**Messrs. Prana & Co. have published a 
chromo portrait of BEETHOVEN, in two sizes, 
which is meeting with favor among musical and 
music-loving people.” —N. Y. Tribune. 





A Youtn’s Pusrication.—For nearly half 
a century the Youth’s Companion, of Boston, has 
been published. It was started in 1827, and is 
to-day one of the brightest and most vigorous 
papers with which we are acquainted.—[Com.] 





LOW PRICES— NO RISK — FULL 
GUARANTEE. 

For Price-List of Genuine WattHam Wartours, 
which can be sent by Express to any part of the coun- 
try, write to Howarp & Co., 785 Broadway, New York, 
stating you saw this in Harper's Bazar.—[Com.] 














Coryine Wurrr.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Sup’ slement with -the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

wrote saree 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 

& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 


United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 


- on receipt of list price. 


Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
, Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
’ or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
7 D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
\ + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





C. 6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


WILL OFFER DURING THE SEASON THEIR 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


seal Sacques. 


POPULAR PRICES IN 


Ermine, Mink, and Black Marten. 


BARGAINS iN 


Astrakhan Sacques 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Ladies’ Fur Hats, Ties, &., 
Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests, 


Children’s Fur Sacques, 
OF THE NEWEST STYLES. 


SABLE FURS 


AT A REDUCTION FROM LAST SEASON. 


The whole Stock, comprising the largest and finest 
assortments ever offered, and all 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


_— 


502 and 504 Broadway. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail.easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 











OCTOBER, 1870. 


CLARKE’S 
oO. N.T. 
-BEST SIX-CORD: 


Spoon Corron, 


SIX-CORD, ALL NUMBERS, 
FROM 
No. 8 TO 100 INCLUSIVE, 
and 
Is preferred to ali others for 


HAND or MACHINE 
SEWING. 


GEO. A. CLARK & SRO. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 














Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 

PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any 
Fraurr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON RAOIL 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT...............- “ 24 
POMPADOUR-BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......,.. 28 


TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. ............2.000 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 32 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... 6 84 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS..............4+ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................... * 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. « 46 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 

in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 

sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please s) omy Aro Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JET JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
REAL JET, comprising 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, &c. 

The Finest Jet Cameo Sets. 
Jet Cut-Bead Necklaces. 
All of the Latest Patterns. 


9 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S, M. Spanoxe, Brattleboro, Vi. 














JOoRNson, BURNS, & CO. 
are daily adding 
THE LATEST STYLES 
to their 
Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 


to which they invite the attention of their customers 
and strangers in the city. 


No, 36 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


Corner University Place and Union Square. 


JORSEON, BURNS, & CO. 





are now offering 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 


FINE LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


A very large stock of 
FRENCH FELT HATS, 
now 80 scarce. 

LADIES’ DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS, 

NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, &c. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
‘AND UNDERGARMENTS, 

AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


Corner University Place and Union Square. 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
PATENT MERINO 
UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 


HOSIERY. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF NEW GOODS, 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Union Adams & €,, 


No. 637 Broadway. 





AT 
a ales & TAYLOR’S, 


CORNER BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 
will be offered 
in 
CLOAKS, SACKS, ARABS, 
TALMAS, SHAWLS, AND MANTLES. 


REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS, 
at $28, worth $40. 


Also, 
CLOTHS, 
CLOAKINGS, 
VELVETEENS, 


Below Cost, 
PREVIOUS TO REMOVAL. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








NILSSON BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥Y., and 
335 Broadway (Room 18), New York. 


| er ye’ WANTED—($225 a Monta) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














Novemser 19, 1870.] . 





THE BEAVER BRAND 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are distinguished for their silky ap- 

earance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
YBlaci, which we warrant them to retain. Being made 
of the very finest material, they positively excel 
all other Wolhairs ever sold in the United States, 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the heading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

t#- Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece-bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


IN THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 


The taking up of the slack-thread is not performed 
by the irregular contraction of a wire coil or the un- 
certain operation of wire levers. The precision and 
accuracy with which the FLORENCE draws the 
thread into the cloth is unapproached in any Sewing 
Machine hitherto offered in the market. 











PeUsSITURE 
E. W. HUTCHINGS & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 
of 
RICH AND PLAIN 

FURNITURE 

and 

DECORATIONS, 


99 and 10! FOURTH AVENUE, 
Formerly 475 Broadway, 
(Near A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), New York, 
Where a general assortment can be had at moderate 
rice: 


Wood Mantels, Pier and Mantel Frames, and Wain- 
scoting made to order from designs. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


5 7 
Rimmel’s Perfumery. 
Trade-Mark, IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granpr Ducuessr, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
Cuinese Bovquer. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London, 


EDWARD GREEY & CO, 
38 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


LIVE SONGS. 


EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOM- 
PANIMENTS. Price FIVE CENTS each. 
The whole Twenty will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog along, Boys. 
Laugh while You Can. 
Go it while You’re Young. 
Dll Ask My Mother. 
I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
Nothing Else to Do. 
Beli goes Ringing for Sarah, 
Whe Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Hamilet, Prince of Denmark. 
Never Mind the Hest. 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
. Li in a Balloon. 
39. The Flying Trapeze. 
61. The Lancashire Lass. 
. Little Maggie May. 
9, Champagne Charlie. 
5. Not for Joseph. 
. Captain Jinks. 

Tommy Dodd. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Hatr-Dinkr Musto, 


: 
~ 
A 

N 








Address 








He YEAST, Bey, 


<POWDER~. 
TRYsIT.SOLD.BY:GROCERS. 


“LJ A! HA!! HA!!!” shouts our jolly friend, 
: as the buttons fly from reading ‘‘ THE STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER.” The “Banner” is a 40- 
column, 8-page, Ledger-size paper, overflowing with 
Wit, Humor, Fun, Poetry, Sketches, Exposures of 
Swindling, &., &. 8 years established. You can 
secure a splendid new Engraving, ‘‘The Pioneers of 
America,” 146 x 2 feet, and the Paper till 1872, for 

only 75 cants. Specimens for stamp. Address 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 

Hinsdale, N. H. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway. N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Fxtremel Low Prices, for Cash, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. : 


e NY 

















B ARGAINS 
FROM AUCTION, 
and 
FROM EVERY SOURCE 
where 
ENERGY AND MONEY CAN 
SECURE THE SAME, 


are 
offered by 


A. T, STEWART & CO. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





i Fareed FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Misses’ Poplin and Plaid Suits. — 

Misses’ Organdie and Swiss Evening Dresses. 
Infants’ Embroidered Robes. 

Infants’ Wardrobes, complete. — 

Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Morning Wrappers. 
Underclothing of every description. 

Corsets, Paniers, Skirts, &c., &c. 
N.B.—Wedding Trousseaux furnished Complete at 
Short Notice. 

Also, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 
FALL AND WINTER HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS 


of every description. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Fall and Winter Undergarments. 

Hosiery of every description. 

Robes de Chambre. 

Breakfast and Smoking Jackets. 

Flannel Traveling Shirts, Shawls, and Rugs. 
Cravats, Ties, and Scarfs. 

Embr’d and Plain Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs. 
Handkerchiefs, Suspenders. 

Kid, Buck, and Dogskin Gloves. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
N. B._SHIRTS, COLLARS, and CUFFS to ORDER. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 











$500 Rewaxp is offered by & 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
eure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 0 cents, 
A pamphiet on Catarrl free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, @ 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 











= $75 to $250 per month, maid ana: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 


— 
SpNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, « 


—- quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
= beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth ean not be 
= — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
3S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
= Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Blo. ; of Chicago, IT 





THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wituout Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENT double-pointed TACKS, 
for carpets, matting, oilcloth, and uphol- 
stery work. These Tacks have no heads 
liable to break off; can be used again and 
again; never cut, tear, or catch dresses or 
fabrics, and leave the floor in perfect con- 
dition. Manufactured by the 
DOUBLE-POINTED TACK CO., 

62 Duane St., New York. 

Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


a ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Every baby must haveit. Is THoROVGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation ofair. R ded by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. sizes—1l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 582 Broad »_N. Y¥. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
\ Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

. and first-class Infants Cores | Fancy avd 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
Ei KA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


ANTED AGENTS, at $95 per month, 

to sell my patent for making Apple-Butter with- 
out apples orcider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 
and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Ad- 
dress G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa. 


OUSEHOLD GAZ 
contains in ever, 


ee page: of 
O-ner mnatter. 2 cuny $1. Sold by News-dealers at l0cts. pe. cosy. 
§;lendid Premiums. $500 cas awarded for p:ize clubs, 

copy fice. A tdress 8. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 



































$60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Valuable New Books, 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga" Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes J. to XL: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing ‘l'axes on Distilled eg ae 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copions Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horacg E. 
Dersser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


LITERARY SELECTIONS for the Students of the 
Normal College for Young Ladies, of the City of 
New York. Printed by Authority of the Board of 
Education. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
was Instruction. By Marocivs Wi.tson. 12mo, 

» 


FRENCH’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes, By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. ~~ 

HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davim B, Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $150. 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Com- 
arative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old_ Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Franois A. Maron, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and asap pope Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege; Author of ‘‘ Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language,” “*A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners,” “An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. ae 


MARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
By Francois A. Marcu, Professor of the English 
Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 
College, and Author of “ A Comparative Grammar 
a the Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c., &c. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “ The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


sa The two above works, bound in One Vol- 
ume, 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. 
warp P. Hinesron. Two Illustrations. 
per, 75 cents. 


By Ep- 
8vo, Pa- 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. 


re 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Coir. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. oe 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Morrimer Courins. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. bint 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 ceuts. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond's Hefoine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. wm 

A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of *Gil- 
bert Rugge,” “A First Friendship,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. wy 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
‘Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with * Tom Brown's School Days.”) 


gz “Tom Brown's School Days” and ** Tom 
Brown at Oxford," Complete in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ws. M. Baxrr, Author 
of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 133 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— White Lies.—Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories,—The 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERA Y'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per's Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
_thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 
Vanity Fatr.--Pendennis.—T he Virginians.—T he 
Newcomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
« mond.—Lovel the Widower. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
ao amma by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. 


VERONICA. _By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's 
i al ‘*Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents, 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVI:MBER, 1870. 


ConTENTs : 


THE HUGUENOTS. 

ILLusrekations.—Bernard Palissy.—Massacre of 
the Inhabitants of Mcrindol.—Catherine de Medi- 
cis.—Duke Henry de Guise.—The Cardinal of Lor- 
raine.—Jeanne d’Albert.— Admiral Coligny. — 
Charles 1X.—Assassination of Coligny.—Streets 
of Paris on St. Bartholomew’s Day. 


MY BABES IN THE WOOD. 
THE CAVE OF BELLAMAR. 

ILiusrrations.— Ascent to the Cave. —The 
Guardian of the Temple.—Stalagmites.—Capri- 
cious Forms of Crystals.—The Embroidered Pet- 
ticoat.— Mouth of the Hidden Gallery. — Don 
Cosme's Lamp.—Avenue of the Lake.—T'he Con- 
fessional. 


PHANTOM DAYS. 
DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Intustrations.—The Pilot.—The Parting Song. 


—A Crevasse on the Mississippi.—Bride aud Bride- 
groom.—Playing Poker.—A Night Landing. 
THE NEGATIVE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It.ustRAtions.—Light and Dark Spots of the 
Object.—Diagram.—Image reversed in Positiou.— 
Negative. — Positive. —Winter Scene: the Posi- 
tive.—Winter Scene: the Negative. 


MY DISTINGUISHED FRIEND SELTSAM. 
LIFE IN BRITTANY.—I. A Werx ar Nanrxs. 
CHOOSE. 

A PILOT'S WIFE. 


In.vstrations.—Head-Piece.—" Say that again, 
Sady,” said he. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. —XII. Frepertox at 
Sans Sovor. 
Intustrations.—The New Palace at Potsdam.— 
Sans Souci.—Frederick and Linsenbarth.—Tour- 
nament at Berlin in Honor of Frederick. 


DAWN ON THE HEIGHTS. 


ANNE FURNESS. By vue Avurnor or “ Mabet’s 
Progress,” “ Veronica,” &¢ 


THE SACRED FLORA.—(Part IZ.) 
A SIGH. 


— By tur Auruor or “ Guy Lrviesrone,” 
WC. 


AN OCTOBER IDYL. , 


THE ROCK OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. By 
tHe AuTHOR or “ On THE Hrients.”—(Part J.) 


LITERARY FORGERIES.—(Concluded.) 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


oS 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
{DITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 


tar New Subscribers will be supplied with either 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrrr’s WEEKLY, or Harpen’s 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1871, 
Jor Four Dollars. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanrrver’s Werkty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Hanrrer’s Weexry, and Harrrn's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trrms For ApvEnrtisine IN Harrer’s Penroproars. 
Harper’s Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1_ 00 per Line; Cuts and Dispi:iy, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 4 day), to sell 

the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 

MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 

| “lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 

| Hil! licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 

| ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 

SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; CLicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Mur. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an eleg: nt and varied assortment of the 

new and leading stylus of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders, 


| 
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FACETIZ. 
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a re 
“What would you like 
to be when you becom: 


to_her hopeful. 
“Would pa Pi 


—_—_——_a— 
Hall, a queer genius, had 
made frequent promises to 
his friends that he would 


oe and freeze to death. 


warmer night than this 
for it.” 


Mar. “Oh, err I’ve gone and Forgot m 


Lady’s Evening Hair! 
James. “Well! Let’s see. There’s Lots o’ J 


adies a Stoppin’ where we’re Going. 


UNION IS STRENGTH. 


“You don’t Think he’ll Run at us, Henry, do you?” 


“Stand Firm, Maria, and I’ll Back you Up! 


CONVINCING. 


“Jack,” said a gentle- 
man to an old negro, who 
was rather lazily engaged 
in cleaning the snow from 
the premises—“‘ Jack, you 
don't get along with this 
job very fast.” 

““Why, master,” replied 
Jack, scratching his wool, 
“pretty considerable for 
an old man, I guess; and 
I conceit myself that I can 

ar more snow away in 
dese here short days than 
the spryest nigga in dis 
city could do in the lon- 
gest summer day as ever 
was.” 


————————— 


When is the moon in a 
bad financial condition? 
—When she is in her last 
quarter. 


——>— 
Soft soap, in some shape, 
pleases all . and, poco 14 
speaking the more lye you 
pat into it the better. 


—_—»—-—— 

Speaking of the theatre 
of war—that must be the 
— theatre where back 
seats are desirable. 


— 
A Kansas lady, on retir- 
ing to her room one night, 
found it literally filled with 
martins, which had flown 
in daring her absence, In- 
etead of harshly eras 
them all out into the cold, 
the kind-hearted lady ca 
tured nearly all the little 
creatures, and had them 
eerved up in a pot-pie. 
——.@————— 


An Illinois parson is 
greteely but surely ex- 
tinguishing the church 
= by having the rags 
oc e congregation in 
till they come down with 
a specified amount, he 
preaching at them all the 
ime. 


He won’t be able to Toss us Both Together, I don’t Thi 


BRILLIANT IDEA. 
Left it, all Plaited and Ready, on the Toilette-Table !” 
Perhaps you'll be adle to Borrow some, and we'll Telegraph for the Other.” 


BAZAR. 


[November 19. 1870, 
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the Young Person as requires an ’Ousemaid, I believe as this Young La 


nk.” 


Exackly Suit yer!” 
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THE NURSERY DI 
Mamma. “It’s very Naughty of you, Fanny, to say you won't have your Dinner, and Real 
Fanny. ‘Yes, but, Mamma, I wouldn’t have said Grace if I’d known it was Irish Stew!” 
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MISSUS AND M 








AID. 
ELpeRLy Party (¢o Young Housekeeper). ‘‘Ax Parding, Mum, but if _ 








NNER. 
lly Wicked to say it’s Nasty, after having said your Grace so Prettily 


yp 


HORRIBLE SUSPICION. 
Why is the fair sex in 
Can: Suspected of a 
tendency to homicide ?— 
Because it is fond of 
ne. 
N.B.—No wonder the 


over there are > 
Sitered so killing! sate 


__@—. 
Frvanorat BaRBaRisn— 
Shaving notes. . 
————~—>___ 
Lag |! 


ive you a toast,” 
as the 


re. said when the 
meat was placed before 
it:-‘*May you be done 
brown.” . - 


—_—_-—_. 
A Broopiess Conriicr 
—An engagement on the 
stage. t 


Se 
A Persona, OBLIGA- 
TION—To eat. : 


—=.>—____ 
Tue Book wnosrt Con- 


* vents Rute THE Wortp— 


Pocket-book. 


—.——_—— 
Derrnitton or a Kiss— 
A report from head-quar- 


ters. 
IMPATIENCE. 


An impatient Welshman 
called to his wife: 
**Come, isn’t breakfast 
ready? I’ve had nothing 
since yesterday, and to- 
morse will be the third 
a 


his is equal to the call 
of the stirring housewife 
who aroused her maid at 
er dag aca 
ome, Mary, get up! 
Here ’tis Montay ee 4 
ing, to-morrow is Tues- 
day, the next day’s Wed- 
nesday —half the week 
gone, and nothing done 


yet!’ ‘ 
AppLE-Pre OrpEr — Ap- 
ples inside, crust outside. 


_—»———_ 
ARevorver—The earth. 


y will 


GOOD FARMING. 


**Sambo, is your massa 
a good farmer ?” 

*Oh yes, massa fus-rate 
farmer —he . make two 
crops in one year.” 

“* How is that, Sambo 2?” 

““Why, you see, he sell 
all his hay in de fall, and 
make money once; den in 
de spring he sell de hides 
of all cattle dat die for 
want of de hay, and make 
money twice. Dat’s two 
crops, massa.” 


———~>- 

The mayor of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, gave permission 
to a citizen to kill two 
dogs which annoyed him, 
and the next morning the 
mayor found two of his 
own dogs dead, with his 
own warrant of permis- 
sion for their killing 

inned on their bodics. 

hough he hasn’t exactly 
got the hydrophobia, that 
mayor is mad. 


—_—_>—_—— 
Cotp Comrort—Getting 
into bed in the winter-time. 


od 
Master Charlie, aged four 
you was not = on 
eing reproved by his mo- 
ther for some mischievous 
prank, and showed his dis- 
leasure in his face, when 
bis mother remarked: 

*‘ Why, Charlie, I am as- 
tonished to see you mak- 
ing faces at your mother !” 

harlie brightened up at 
once, and retorted: 

“Why, I tried to laugh, 
but my face slipped.” 

—————_>"—————_ 


AKalamazoological spec- 
imen writes to a “school 
boareed” in Ohio that he 
will take a school, as he 
has “tought 2 terms school 
& I attended Colledge 4 
yrs at detroit michigan 
and am 26 yrs avage!” 














